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This is the first comprehensive study of 
Sullivan’s music as a whole that has 
even been published. “‘I can think of no 
other recent English book, certainly none 
of comparable readability, which gets 
down so thoroughly to the essentials, the 
real brass tacks, of a composer’s work. 
Future Sullivan scholars will find that 
Mr. Hughes has left them precious little 
of importance to say.”—Birmingham 
Post. “‘Sustifies admiration and goes far 
to explaining the music’s powerful 
fascination over succeeding generations. 
Mr. Hughes has an enviable gift for 
making analysis readable.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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by 
Denis Stevens 


Thomas Tomkins died just over 
three hundred years ago, the last 
representative of a school of English 
composers whose works are a pre- 
cious part of our national heritage. 
His anthems and his madrigals (which 
Fellowes judged to be ‘of first-rate 
importance’) remain firm favourites 
with singers all over the world. His 
string music and keyboard music are 
less familiar, however, and special 
attention has been devoted to this 
aspect of Tomkin’s work. No com- 
plete study of his life and music has 
hitherto appeared, and the present 
book will fill a wide gap in the 
history of English music. 


Denis Stevens is a_ well-known 
authority on early music and famous 
as conductor of the Ambrosian 
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to him. book is beautifully 
produced.” Eric Blom, The 
Observer 
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EDITORIAL 


Some years ago Alfred Einstein wrote an article in Music & Letters 
on “The Mortality of Opera’. It was a gloomy subject, relieved only 
by the reflection that quite a number of operas have survived. But 
the number is small: beyond them in the darkness lies a vast heap of 
works which are dead beyond recall, unless some enterprising spirit 
decides to revive one or two before they sink back again into oblivion. 
No doubt this is quite a healthy process: there is a good deal to be 
said for the survival of the fittest. But fittest for what? And who 
decides what fitness is? The answer to the second question is fairly 
simple. In the long run it is the public whose thumbs, turned up or 
down, confer immortality—or at least a reprieve—or enjoin dismissal 
to a world where there is plenty of weeping and gnashing of teeth 
but no chance of a performance. It would be simple if it were merely 
the dim composers who suffered banishment; but the eminent have 
also had their failures. There are works by Verdi, Strauss and 
Puccini which are never performed at all, except possibly once in a 
blue moon. What are the qualities that guarantee success? Watching 
a performance of ‘Figaro’ recently I found the answer easy. The 
arguments that contemporary writers often use to persuade us that 
a masterpiece has been born can be curiously irrelevant. Unless the 
composer and his librettist have a sense of the stage, an opera will be 
still-born, however good the music may be. And unless the composer’s 
imagination works consistently at a high level, no amount of pro- 
duction will breathe life into the music. There is no reason to be 
surprised at the success of ‘Figaro’. Here Mozart was at the top of his 
form: he scores one bull’s-eye after another. And though the fourth 
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act hardly reaches the dramatic excitement of the other three, no one 
could call it a limp conclusion. If anyone could write a comic opera 
as good as this today, it would travel round the world without any 
pushing by propagandists or publishers. 

The mortality of opera in England has been heavy. The reason 
may be partly the English temperament, though it is hardly true to 
say that we do not like opera. More significant, probably, is the lack 
of any consistent tradition. There are perfectly sound reasons why 
the operas of Cowen and Mackenzie should have disappeared from 
the repertory. But it is not sufficient to point contemptuous fingers 
at what, for convenience, may be called the ‘Victorian age’. Our 
record in the last forty years has not been much more encouraging. 
Operas which have had a friendly, and sometimes even an enthusias- 
tic, reception, have been given once or twice and then quietly 
forgotten. In the whole history of English opera the only works which 
maintain a steady popularity are ‘Dido and Aeneas’, “The Beggar’s 
Opera’ and the joint productions of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The case of Sullivan is particularly interesting. He saw himself 
as a serious composer and many of his contemporaries regarded his 
comic operas as mere trifling. His music survived, we were told, only 
because of its association with Gilbert’s texts. It is true, of course, 
that the two men were admirably matched. Neither of them had any 
success without the other, and both of them realized this. But this 
does not alter the fact that, though Gilbert’s libretti are now largely 
out of date and many of the allusions in them unintelligible, the 
music with which they are associated is as popular as ever. Not a 
few composers since Sullivan have tried to discover his recipe for 
success; but however gifted they were as musicians and however 
elegant their fancy, they never managed to displace him. It might 
be thought that the period flavour of Sullivan’s music would have 
been an obstacle to survival. But good music does not date: if it did 
we should never want to hear Handel or Mozart or Schubert. It is 
worth remembering that none of these composers wrote for posterity : 
their object was to give pleasure to their contemporaries, The idea 
that “one day people will understand my music” is comparatively 
recent. It is also presumptuous. Who are we to decide what our 
great-grandchildren will or will not like? It is just as well that we are 
not permitted to peep into the future: it might be rather a shock to 
find some of the alleged great masterpieces of our,time poked away 
in a dusty attic. 

It is curious that no one has hitherto made a study of Sullivan’s 
music as a whole, though there have been books about the operas and 
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records of his association with Gilbert. Mr. Gervase Hughes has now 
come forward to fill the gap.* He has not produced a very substantial 
volume: the text runs to only 167 pages. But at any rate he has 
broken the ice. The way is now open for anyone else to write a more 
ample study, though we may hope to be spared the kind of ponderous 
analysis that our less educated brethren on the Continent still 
perpetrate in alarming quantity. Mr. Hughes is not a subtle writer, 
and sometimes his judgments seem a little naive. I cannot see much 
connection between Sullivan’s setting of ‘Pinch him and burn him’ 
from ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ (1874) and Verdi’s ‘Pizzica, 
pizzica’ in ‘Falstaff’; nor am I convinced that ‘Strange adventure’ 
from ‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ “‘captures something of the spirit 
of Dowland’s ‘Never weather-beaten sail’”? (does he mean 
Campian’s?). But at any rate he has enthusiasm, he knows the music, 
and he is not uncritical. Sometimes I feel that the criticism is 
misplaced. Is there any good reason for condemning melodies in 
which the initial phrase is repeated ? If this is a fault, Sullivan errs 
in very respectable company, as Mr. Hughes himself points out. 
And what is wrong with the modulation to the dominant in the 
chorus of peers in ‘Iolanthe’? I have always felt this to be a very 
stimulating passage. 

On the other hand Mr. Hughes sometimes misses points which 
others might think significant. He praises ‘When Britain really ruled 
the waves’ in ‘Iolanthe’ but fails to mention the superbly ironic 
interpretation of the words “intellectual eminence”; and though he 
admires the pizzicato ostinato of ‘Kind sir, you cannot have the heart’ 
in ‘The Gondoliers’ he makes no comment on the song itself. This is 
in fact one of the finest examples of Sullivan’s knack of fitting music 
to a complicated rhythmical scheme; and it is enriched by a har- 
monic background which underlines the sentimental pathos of the 
melodic line—a pathos which was far beyond the range of Gilbert’s 
imagination and, one suspects, beyond his intention. Sullivan was 
not always quite so successful as this. There are lapses in his word- 
setting, particularly in the treatment of short vowel sounds; but 
there are innumerable cases where he hits the mark with an ease 
and assurance that have been the envy and sometimes the despair 
of his successors. He was also skilful in portraying character, though 
more successful with young men ard maidens than with those 
horrible old women whom Gilbert insisted on pushing into his 
libretti (it is fortunate that the nurse in ‘The Gondoliers’ makes 


1 ‘The Music of Arthur Sullivan’. pp. vii + 180. (Macmillan, London, 1960, 35s.) 
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only a very brief appearance). This awareness extends even to the 
chorus, as Mr. Hughes points out: “There is as much difference 
between Sullivan’s yokels and his gondoliers as there is between the 
Warwickshire Avon and the Grand Canal; the fairies of ‘Iolanthe’ 
bear no more resemblance to the girl graduates of ‘Princess Ida’ than 
Arcadia does to the popular conception of Girton in the eighteen- 
eighties”’. 

We treat our great men rather shabbily—and Sullivan was a 
great man within a narrow sphere. Most performances of the operas 
are spoilt by an orchestral accompaniment which is perfunctory or 
worse. We have to turn to Sir Malcolm Sargent’s splendid recordings 
of ‘The Gondoliers’ and ‘Iolanthe’ to realize what we are missing in 
the theatre. The misguided people who petitioned for an extension 
of Gilbert’s copyright can hardly have realized what they were doing. 
When the copyright lapses next year we shall at last have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing performances which do justice to Sullivan’s invention 
and particularly to his flair for orchestration. We may also hope to 
see an end of the preposterous stage conventions which have turned 
these works into museum pieces for so many years. Perhaps we 
may even have singing which is real singing and not a striving for 
effect. The most enjoyable performance of “The Gondoliers’ I have 
ever seen was given by a school. The orchestral playing was dis- 
tinguished, the chorus sang, not like a set of worn-out troopers, but 
with a genuine zest and buoyancy, and Marco’s “Take a pair of 
sparkling eyes’ was enchanting because it relied on simplicity and 
beauty of tone instead of the affected posturing from which we so 
often suffer. These remarks might be applied, mutatis mutandis, to a 
good deal of the solo singing which we hear at the present day. 
‘Damn her, she has a nest of nightingales in her belly’’, said someone 
in the audience when Faustina was singing in Handel’s ‘Ottone’. 
Of how many singers could this be truthfully said today? We could 
cheerfully overlook inadequate coloratura and even a lack of sonority 
if only we could have more pure tone. It is curious that so few singers 
seem to realize that their efforts ought to give pleasure. 


A GROUP OF ANONYMOUS ENGLISH 
PIECES IN TRENT 87 


By CHarLes Hamm 


Tue manuscript Munich, Staatsbibliothek, mus. 3232a (lat. 14274) 
contains on fo. 1 a brief composition, ascribed to ‘Duffay’, with a 
text beginning ‘Qui latuit in virgine’. The same piece is found on 
fo. 109 of Trent 87 (No. 83 in the thematic catalogue), anonymous 
and textless except for the incipit ‘Du pist mein Hort’ in the tenor. 
De Van has printed the piece in the first motet volume of Dufay’s 
‘Opera Omnia’ with the suggestion that “‘the motet was composed 
by some German musician for instruments alone”. Certain clues 
in the Trent source enable us to make a more accurate guess as 
to the composer of the work. 

Trent 87 isa complex manuscript made up of a number of fascicles 
of varying sizes written at different times by a number of scribes, 
all bound together in a haphazard order. The piece in question is 
found in a fascicle made up of twelve folios (109-120, as the manu- 
script is numbered) ; it is found on the first recto of this fascicle, and 
since this section has nothing to do with surrounding fascicles and 
was probably originally thought of as a separate small manuscript 
itself, this first recto was undoubtedly left blank and our piece 
added later, Examination of the hand also suggests that ‘Qui latuit’ 
is an addition. The upper two voices of this three-voice composition 
are in tempus perfectum, the tenor is in tempus imperfectum with major 
prolation (€@) ; the top voice is labelled ‘trebulus per diminutionem’, 
the next ‘contra per diminutionem’, and the tenor ‘ut iacet’. In the 
second half of the fifteenth century many composers used major 
prolation in the tenor as a signal that the voice was to be augmented, 
a minim in this mensuration equalling a semibreve in mensurations 
in minor prolation. Here the voices in tempus perfectum are diminished 
in order to bring about the relationship of minim (in the tenor) 
equalling semibreve (in the other voices). 

Another curious feature of this piece is that coloured semi- 
minims (in appearance, blackened minims) are used in the upper 
voices and flagged semiminims (in appearance, minims with a 
single flag) used in the tenor. Certain Continental composers, among 
them Dufay, used flagged semiminims until the early 1430’s and 

1G. de Van, ed.: ‘Guglielmi Dufay: Opera Omnia’, Vol. I, p. xxii. 
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coloured semiminims after that, but never the two types in the same 
piece. A peculiar figure notated with the use of both a cipher 3 
and coloration is found in the trebulus: 


Even though the 3 is not cancelled by another signature, it has 
effect only for the brief section in coloration. Nor are the 3 and the 
coloration redundant: the former operates at the minim level, 
putting three minims in the place of two; the latter is semibreve 
coloration, putting three black semibreves in place of two. If it 
were sung precisely, the figure would sound: 


od 
But in actual performance it probably came out as: 


This particular melodic turn is characteristic of English music 
of the middle of the fifteenth century. It can be found as early as 
the Old Hall manuscript, in pieces in the new layer by such men 
as Leonel Power; it turns up repeatedly in Dunstable; it persists 
into the generation of Bedingham. Risky though it may seem to 
suggest the nationality of an anonymous piece on the basis of a 
short, apparently insignificant turn of the melody, it must be 
pointed out that it is almost impossible to find this English figure 
in compositions known to be by non-English composers.* For 
example, in a close examination of the motets in the manuscript 
Modena, Bibl. Estense, lat. 471, a source from about the middle of 
the century containing both English and continental works, I was 
able to find this figure in twenty-eight motets. All twenty-eight 
are attributed to English composers: 


Dunstable: ‘Specialis virgo’, ‘Salve regina’, ‘Virgo mater’, 
‘Gaude virgo’, ‘Ave regina’, ‘Albanus roseo’, ‘Sancta Dei’, ‘Beata 
Mater’, ‘Dies dignus’, ‘Speciosa facta es’, ‘Alma redemptoris’, 
‘Veni sancte spiritus’, ‘Gaude virgo Katherina’, ‘Sancta Maria’, 
‘Salve mater’, ‘O crux gloriosa’, ‘Salve schema’, ‘Preco prehemin- 
encie’, ‘Gaude felix’, ‘Beata Dei’. 


2 A notable exception is the Dufay ‘Missa Caput’. 
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Leonel Power: ‘Salve regina’, ‘Ibo michi’, ‘Salva sancta’, 
‘Anima mea’. 

Forest: “Tota pulchra’, ‘Ave regina’. 

Polumier: “Tota pulchra’, “Tota pulchra’. 


Trent 87, fo. 117’-118 (No. go) is a companion piece to this motet: 
it is found in the same fascicle in the same hand; it is a textless, 
anonymous piece; the two top voices, in tempus perfectum, are marked 
‘per diminutionem’ to accommodate a mensuration of € in the 
tenor; the top voice is labelled ‘trebulus’; the voices in tempus 
perfectum use coloured semiminims, the tenor flagged ones; the 
trebulus voice has the ‘English figure’. 

The textless piece Trent 87, fo. 118 (No. 91) belongs with these 
two. Again the upper voice is a ‘trebulus’, and the English figure, 
notated with both a cipher 3 and coloration, occurs in the piece. 
All three voices have a mensuration of @, with movement pre- 
dominately in minims and (coloured) semiminims in contrast to 
the normal semibreve-minim movement under this signature. 
In this group of three pieces coloured semiminims are used in minor 
prolation and flagged semiminims in major prolation, the latter 
form of the note apparently signalling that some type of augmenta- 
tion is to take place. The use of flagged semiminims as a signal is 
yet another clue that these works are English, this practice being 
traceable in certain other pieces attributed to English composers: 

1. Dunstable’s ‘Quam pulchra es’ has a first section in tempus 
perfectum with semibreve-minim movement, semiminims being of the 
coloured type. The second part is in ©, with minim-semiminim 
movement and flagged semiminims. Bukofzer calls attention to 
the fact that the contrast in type of semiminim is observed in all 
sources* and quite properly transcribes the second half in note-values 
twice as large as those used for the first section. 

2. A setting of “Tota pulchra es’ by Forest (Trent 92, fo. 104” 
-105, No. 1459) has a mensuration pattern, in all voices, of O € 
The first and third sections have semibreve-minim movement, with 
a scattering of coloured semiminims; the middle section moves in 
minims and semiminims, with flagged semiminims suggesting 
augmentation. 

3. Trent 92, fo. 171-172 (No. 1525), an ‘Ave regina’ by Leonel 
Power, has a section in C, with semibreve-minim movement and a 

* M. Bukofzer, ed.: ‘John Dunstable: Complete Works’ (Musica Britannica, VIII), 
flagged semiminims 


p. 182. But this statement is not quite accurate: both sections have 
in the manuscript Bologna, Bibl. Universitaria 2216. 
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few coloured semiminims, followed by a section in @ with minim- 
semiminim movement and flagged semiminims. 

4. Trent 92, fo. 115’-116 (No. 1472), a Credo by Forest, has 
the scheme: Superius O C O, Tenor, Contra € C €. From a transcrip- 
tion we see that either the tenor and contra are in augmentation 
or the superius is in diminution throughout, since a semibreve of 
the top voice equals a minim of the two lower voices in each of the 
three sections. The clue to the correct solution is that the superius 
has coloured semiminims and the other voices have flagged 
semiminims. 

Having already suggested that the piece found on fo. 118 of 
Trent 87 is English, I will further point out that it must be a carol. 
The end of the burden is marked off by pauses and two-breve rests 
in each of the voices, and there is a suggestion of a brief recapitulation 
of the burden at the end of the verse. I offer this small but attractive 
piece as a supplement to the volume of carols edited by John Stevens 
as the fourth volume of ‘Musica Britannica’. 
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We can add to our group the anonymous, textless, three-voice 
composition Trent 87, fo. 119 (No. 93), which is in the same fascicle 
in the same hand, has a ¢érebulus voice on top and is written in the 
mensuration © with all voices moving in minims and (flagged) 
semiminims. The piece is copied out twice in slightly different 
versions. Further along in the same manuscript, in a four-folio 
inserted fascicle (fo. 197-200), there is another textless, three-voice 
piece (198’-199, No. 160) with the érebulus and contra in tempus 
perfectum, using coloured semiminims, and the tenor in major prola- 
tion. Both upper voices make use of the ‘English figure’. This 
composition is not anonymous, however: it is attributed to “‘Tyling’, 
a name which could well be English. A final piece can be added to 
our group, Trent 87, fo. 199’-200 (No. 161). It is textless, written 
for a trebulus and two other voices, and is in @ with movement 
in minims and (flagged) semiminims. The ascription is to ‘T’, or 
possibly ‘TL’. 

These six pieces are all in the same hand, grouped in two 
fascicles. From all appearances they were added to the manuscript 
at the same time. More important than the fact that they have 
certain peculiarities of notation is the fact that they are the only 
pieces in the entire manuscript to have these peculiarities. All six 
pieces, including the one attributed to Dufay in another manuscript, 
must be English. They may all be by Tyling, whoever he was. 
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THE STYLES AND CHRONOLOGY OF 
THOMAS MORLEY’S MOTETS 


By Davin BROowNn 


Now that all the known extant Latin church music by Thomas 
Morley is at last in print’, a deplorable gap in the readily available 
knowledge of sixteenth-century English music has been filled. This 
has not only given free access to a small yet very beautiful corpus of 
music, but has provided indispensable evidence of a side of Morley’s 
personality which is not at all prominent in his madrigalian 
publications. Two of the twelve motets which have survived are 
incomplete. Of the ten complete works (two of which are in two 
parts) six are to be found only in manuscript sources; the remaining 
four were published as musical examples in ‘A Plaine and Easie 
Introduction to Practicall Musicke’, which first appeared in 1597. 
I have already discussed the implications of these motets (especially 
those which exist only in manuscript) both with regard to Morley’s 
relations with the Roman Catholic Church and to the light they 
throw on his character.* The thesis I advanced must be briefly 
recapitulated here since it bears upon the following dates suggested 
for the motets. 

I suspect that Morley was, in his early years, a Roman Catholic 
but that he later renounced his allegiance and in fact turned traitor 
to his former friends—that his life was a decline from an early 
idealism to a quite avid materialism, and his madrigals the deliberate 
appropriation of a popular style quite different from that which 
he had been taught and which he had employed earlier. I based 
this theory on the Paget letter of 1591, on the surprisingly large 
quantity and high quality of those motets which have survived in 
manuscripts, and also on the difference in style between these and 
the motets published as illustrations to his 1597 textbook. To this 
Mr. Thurston Dart added, in his sequel to my suggestions, the 
evidence of the almost exclusively penitential character of the texts 
selected by Morley for the bulk of his motets and the very specifically 
Catholic implications of some of them. The following suggestions 
for the chronology of Morley’s motets are based on the evidence 

1 ‘Collected Motets’, ed. by H. K. Andrews and Thurston Dart (London, 1959). 

2 See my article, “Thomas Morley and the Catholics: Some Speculations’, in the 


Monthly Musical Record, Mar.-Apr. 1959, pp. pet and the sequel by Thurston Dart, 
‘Morley and the Catholics: Some Further $ peculations’, in the May-June number, 
89-92. 
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of style and the manuscript sources (though the latter, being for 
the most part of rather late date, are not very helpful); it is on the 
assumption of Morley’s early Roman Catholicism that 1590 has 
been fixed as the end of the period of the Latin motets in manuscripts. 
It is at this time that the record of his various appointments to 
musical offices in the Reformed Church starts; it is certain that he 
was no longer a Roman Catholic in 1591, the year of the Paget 
letter. Before offering suggestions for the dates of composition of the 
individual motets*, it is necessary to say something about the two 
quite distinct styles in which they are written. 

The known biographical facts provide, I think, a clear explana- 
tion for the two styles employed by Morley. We know that he was a 
pupil of William Byrd; we also know that he was writing motets 
by 1576, seventeen years before his first madrigal publication — 
appeared. Byrd would, quite naturally, have inculcated into Morley 
his own technique and musical attitude, and it must be remembered 
that Byrd was by musical upbringing very much a composer of the 
pre-madrigalian style of English music. Byrd was certainly no 
musical reactionary and his compositions reveal more numerous 
progressive traits than it has been customary to credit to him. But 
his own personal style was too firmly rooted for him to be able, 
even if he were really inclined, to embrace fully the Italian madrigal 
style which saturated English secular music in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century; he was, after all, 45 years old when ‘Musica 
Transalpina’ appeared. He did not remain aloof from the activities 
of the new school of English madrigalists and contributed three 
collections to this magnificent series of secular publications. Yet 
these only serve to prove how fundamentally different his musical 
attitude and style were from those of his young contemporaries, 
even when he was deliberately writing with madrigalian inflections. 

Morley was taught by this man, presumably during the earlier 
1570's‘, and it is therefore safe to assume that his formal musical 


8 Mr. Dart, of whose study of Morley’s Latin church music my own is quite inde- 
pendent, has very kindly provided me with his own personal views on the dates of some of 
these motets. I find that, to a very large degree, our opinions concur exactly. I have 
incorporated some of his suggestions into this article with due acknowledgment; the 
responsibility for all other opinions is entirely my own. 

* It is interesting to note that in 1592 Morley was an Epistler in the Chapel Royal. 
This office was, according to the ordinances of the Chapel, reserved for the Children of 
the Chapel: “‘pistellers, groweing from the children of the chappell by succession of age, 
and after that their voices change” (taken from ‘Liber Niger Domus Regis Edw. IV’, 
quoted in ‘Ordinances of the Royal Household, Edward III to William and Mary’ 
[Society of Antiquaries, London, 1787], p. 50). This may seem incompatible with the 
suggestion of Morley’s Roman Catholicism, since this would almost certainly have meant 
a break in his association with the Chapel (the case of the Roman Catholic Byrd serving 
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education was conducted entirely in terms of the older style which 
remained the basis of Byrd’s work right to the end of his creative 
life. There is therefore little cause for surprise at the old-fashioned 
nature of the technique taught by Morley in his textbook. This 
confirms the old-style basis of his own musical training; he was, 
after all, only expounding the pedagogical principles which he 
must have received from Byrd in the 1570’s, and which, for all the 
new emphases, modifications and inflections, were still the technical 
basis of the contemporary English madrigal. The two motets which 
have survived in the Sadler manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford‘, afford chronological and audible proof that Morley first 
wrote in the pre-madrigalian English style. The psalm setting, 
‘Domine, non est exaltatum cor meum’, is very extended indeed 
and strongly reminiscent of Byrd’s ‘Cantiones Sacrae’, published 
in the preceding year, being serious in character, with occasional 
harmonic asperities resulting from part-writing which is not always 
very expert. Yet while the awkward melodic structure which is to 
be found from time to time in some of the individual parts may be 
attributable to inexperience, it would be wrong to assume that all 
the momentary harsh discords were unintentional. His master Byrd 
certainly had no aversion to a sprinkling of quite severe dissonances, 
and as late as 1588 (by which time he could in no way be considered 
inexperienced) he cautions the would-be performer of his five-voice 
songs, published in that year, against laying the blame for “any jarre 
or dissonace” on the printer, who, he says, is delivering a “‘perfect 
and true Coppie’’.* 

Some of Morley’s ‘jarres’ may just as well have originated in 
deliberate emulation of his master rather than in lack of skill in 
manipulating his parts. This is, however, a very different musical 
attitude to that displayed in the four motets which were printed in 


in the Chapel was quite exceptional) between the time when he was a choirboy and his 
assumption of the office of “‘pisteller”; there is in any case no mention of Morley in the 
Chapel before 1592. On 24 July of that year he was sworn in as a Gentleman, and less 
than four months later (18 November) received the Gospeller’s place and wages, having 
apparently acquired the Epistler’s office in the intervening period. Did Morley plead his 
former choirboy status as an excuse for obtaining the Epistler’s place? It is worth noting 
that only a fortnight after Morley’s third appointment the Chapel members held a 
meeting at which all the Gentlemen promised not to canvas the Lord Chamberlain for 
personal advancement in the Chapel. Elearly this renee Some precipitated by some mem- 
ber having successfully used this means to obtain some office to which the other members 


felt he was not really entitled. There is no more obvious candidate for this role than 
Morley. If Morley had been a choirboy in the Chapel, then his training with Byrd must 
have started by 1572, the year in which Byrd finally moved to London from Lincoln. 
5 Mus. e. 1-5. Both these motets are dated ‘1576, and Morley’s age is given as 19. 
® See the facsimile title-page in “The Collected Vocal Works of William Byrd’, 
ed. by E. H. Fellowes, vol. XII (London, 1948). 
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the 1597 textbook. I think it probable that these were written 
immediately prior to the printing of this book since three of them seem 
to be deliberately designed to demonstrate how it is possible to write 
with the utmost economy and brevity and yet with the maximum 
effectiveness—features which, of course, particularly commend them 
as textbook illustrations.’ Astringent discord is now firmly rejected 
in favour of the exquisite, both with regard to the mid-phrase 
clashes and the widely used cadential dissonance of earlier English 
music. These motets reveal a sharp shift in the application of the 
technique he had been taught, and though there is not necessarily a 
complete change of artistic character (is it justifiable to hear in the 
other 1576 motet, ‘Domine, Dominus noster’, touches of the smooth- 
ness and suavity which characterize many of Morley’s madrigals ?), 
there is at least, I feel, a certain compromising of it. The textbook 
motets are unmistakable products of the age of the English madrigal, 
possessing a warmth and vocal colour characteristic of those by 
Morley himself, Thomas Weelkes and the other great Italianate 
Englishmen—a beautiful lucidity and polished, moulded phrasing. 
They are ‘effective’ music, of a simplicity and directness which can 
easily mask the skill which has been applied to their composition— 
a blend of smooth, concise melodic line, a fine fusion of horizontal 
and vertical musical thought. 

In the manuscript motets (and it may be said here that they are 
all closer to the 1576 than to the 1597 works) there is generally neither 
the economy, exquisite clarity of texture, nor poised moulding of 
simple melodic line. The general impression is of a style rooted in 
polyphony, while the textbook motets display a strong consciousness 
of harmonic effectiveness. The harmonic background of the manu- 
script motets is not so telling, although the range of harmonies is 
actually wider; the range of the individual voices is in general 
somewhat larger and sometimes very extreme (two of the five voices 
of each of the 1576 works are only one tone less than two octaves, 
while those of the textbook illustrations are mostly no more than a 
tenth). The moments of melodic awkwardness, contrapuntal harsh- 
ness and the cadential false relations have already been mentioned. 
These manuscript works are, it would seem, altogether less obviously 
accomplished than the textbook motets. Yet this must not be taken 
as a judgement of comparative musical worth, for the manuscript 


7 It might seem rather surprising that Morley should write to Latin words at this 

iod. Being Morley however, he no doubt had visions of European translations of his 

k (an Italian edition of his ‘Balletts’ had been published in the same year as the 
English edition), in which case works to Latin words would not need modification. 
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motets are on the whole profounder than their textbook counter- 
parts. Their generally broader musical sweep (especially in the two 
six-voice motets) produces a more overwhelming cumulative effect; 
by comparison the scented perfection of the textbook illustrations 
seems a little emasculated. Certainly these can boast nothing of the 
healthy vigour of ‘Gaude, Maria Virgo’. There is, after all, a point 
at which perfection can become a little too pat. 

The motets therefore fall into two stylistic galoups: those written in 
the pre-madrigalian English idiom in which Morley had been 
brought up and those composed with the manners of the Italian 
madrigal which he adopted, the textbook illustrations being examples 
of the latter, while the manuscript motets are either in the former 
style or tend towards it. It seems likely that Morley remodelled his 
style at some time between 1588, when the first volume of ‘Musica 
Transalpina’ was published, and 1593, when his own first madrigal 
collection appeared. Very probably therefore his manuscript motets 
belong to the earlier part of his life (1576-90) which includes the 
biographical blank of at least twelve years of musical creativity (was 
Morley a Roman Catholic refugee on the Continent for part of this 
time?). At the end of his article mentioned above Mr. Dart hints 
at another possibility: that the manuscript motets were written later 
in his life during times of remorse for the betrayal of his former 
ideals, and that at such times he put away the madrigalian veneer, 
writing instead both in the style and spirit which had first been 
instilled into him. This possibility cannot be entirely discounted 
but I think it highly unlikely that this was the case, since we know 
for certain that some of the motets were early works, while others 
by their rather less accomplished technique would seem to be early, 
and in any case it would be very remarkable if, having so thoroughly 
compassed this manner in his textbook illustrations, he could reject 
it and recapture so successfully an earlier style of a fundamentally 
different musical attitude. I think it more likely that the two styles 
are also chronologically distinct. 

With these points in mind, consideration is given below of the 
individual manuscript motets, with an attempt to date each as 
accurately as known facts and other internal and external evidence 
will allow. In each case the manuscript source given in brackets is 
the earliest I have been able to trace. 

‘Domine, non est exaltatum cor meum’ and ‘Domine, Dominus 
noster’ (Bodleian Library, Mus. e. 1-5). In the partbooks these are 
both stated to have been written in 1576. 

‘Heu mihi, Domine’ (British Museum, Add. 18,936-9: after 
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1612). This, and the following motet, are incomplete; this one appears 
to be for five voices, only four of which have survived. Although 
many of the composers named in the partbooks (notably in the 
first folios) are of the pre-madrigalian period, the contents are not 
arranged in any semblance of chronological order. I think it may 
belong to the ten years following the previous two motets. 

‘In manus tuas’ (Tenbury, 389: circa 1600). Only one voice, 

the discantus, has survived. The partbook bears the initials T.E. 
(Thomas East?) and W.B. (William Byrd ?); over one-third of the 
pieces contained in it are by Byrd. The great majority are by com- 
posers of the pre-madrigalian period, although two of the anonymous 
pieces occurring near the end can be identified as ‘O my son Absalom’ 
and ‘Alleluia!’, both by Thomas Weelkes, which could hardly have 
been written before 1595. These are Nos. 144 and 145 of the 149 
items in the partbook. Nos. 74 to 75 are the motets ‘Super flumina’ 
and the two-part ‘Quomodo cantabimus’ by Philippe de Monte and 
Byrd respectively which these two composers are known to have 
exchanged in a musical correspondence of 1583-4. If the book was 
Byrd’s own property (which seems quite likely), it is possible that 
these two works were copied at about this time. Despite the presence 
of the two pieces by Weelkes and the late placing of this Morley 
work in the manuscript (it is No. 122), it may still perfectly well be 
of pre-madrigalian vintage, since all the composers of the pieces 
which precede it in the manuscript are of the pre-1588 era, or were 
active before that time. Possibly it belongs to the years 1585-88. 

‘Nolo mortem peccatoris’ (British, Museum, Add. 29,372-5 
[‘Myriell’}: 1616). Mr. Dart comments that this work is “reminiscent 
almost of Tye’s ‘Actes of the Apostles’. Yet the very skilful part- 
writing seems to bring it nearer to the ‘Agnus Dei’ published in 1597. 
1590ish perhaps?” It is difficult to know whether we should really 
place this work among the motets, since the text is macaronic 
and the greater part is in English. In its textural simplicity it recalls 
Morley’s own ‘Funeral Anthems’. Yet the simultaneous mid-phrase 
and consecutive cadential false relations suggest a period rather 
earlier than that of Morley’s madrigal collections. Mr. Dart’s 
guess seems as good as any. 

‘Gaude, Maria Virgo’, with a second part ‘Virgo prudentissima’ 
(British Museum, R.M. 24.d.2 [‘Baldwin’]: circa 1600). This pair of 
five-voice motets is laid out in score in the manuscript and the 
incipit only of each is given. I find myself at variance with Mr. Dart 
over the identity of the text of the first. I think it likely that the texts 
are both antiphons with a final Alleluia in each case. In order to fit 
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the Sarum Respond for the Purification of the Virgin which Mr. Dart 
has employed, part of the text must be excised. If however the Advent 
Antiphon, ‘‘Gaude, Maria Virgo, cunctas hereses sola interemisti in 
universo mundo. [Alleluia]”’, is used, the words and music fit with 
complete ease. An Alleluia at the end of the second motet, ‘Virgo 
prudentissima’, obviates the need to repeat the words “ut sol’’* in 
order to accommodate the isolated group of four notes which occurs 
near the end in the top voice. This textual identification also makes 
the juxtaposition of these two motets essential. Both Mr. Dart and 
I have felt the affinity between this work and some of the motets of 
Byrd’s 1589 volume of ‘Cantiones Sacrae’. It is certainly more 
accomplished than Morley’s first motets, though not as fine as the 
two six-voice ones. I would therefore suggest that it was written 
between 1582 and 1588. 

‘Laboravi in gemitu meo’ and ‘De profundis clamavi’ (British 
Museum, Add. 29,372-7 [‘Myriell’]: 1616). While tending strongly 
to the contrapuntalism of the first motets, the technical perfection 
and quite extraordinary depth of expression of these two six-voice 
motets clearly show that they are not student work. There are also 
occasional touches of ‘effectiveness’, presaging Morley’s madrigal 
attitude. Mr. Dart points out that their six-voice disposition might 
suggest an earlier rather than a later date. If my biographical deduc- 
tion of Morley’s Roman Catholicism is justified, then these works 
must have been written as the musical culmination of his Roman 
Catholic phase, possibly between 1586 and 1590. Of one thing, 
however, there can be little doubt: these two motets are Morley’s 
masterpieces. 


_* The illustration of these words by the appropriate notes of the hexachord is worth 
noting. 


SCHILLER AND ITALIAN OPERA 
By A. C. Keys 


Ir 1s in the nature of things that Schiller’s plays would be less likely 
to arouse literary discussion or imitation in Italy than those of 
Shakespeare. Yet it is probably true that they have been drawn on 
for opera libretti more frequently than those of any other dramatist 
except Shakespeare. Unfortunately, except in odd instances, it is 
impossible in our present state of knowledge to say with authority 
what attracted composer or librettist to any particular subject. 
By and large, librettists were men of limited literary perception or 
insight. To the compatriots of the dramatists whose works they 
utilized their function seems to have been little more than that of 
choosing a few scenes that seemed to lend themselves to operatic 
treatment, and of reducing the poetry of the original to the dross 
of singable doggerel. Occasionally there is evidence of the musician’s 
enthusiasm and admiration for the dramatic poet—Verdi’s for 
Shakespeare for example, which translated itself successfully into 
such works as ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff’, with the significant collabora- 
tion of Arrigo Boito. On the other hand it was also Verdi who wished 
to express his admiration for ‘King Lear’ by writing the part of the 
Fool for a contralto, in collaboration with the librettist who supplied 
the verses for ‘Giovanna d’Arco’. 

Curiously enough, the first play of Schiller’s to be adapted to 
Italian opera was his last. Another curious coincidence is that 
‘Guillaume Tell’ was also the last opera Rossini wrote, though he 
still had almost forty years of leisured existence before him. By 1829, 
thanks to many works including ‘Otello’ and ‘II barbiere di 
Siviglia’ (both dating from 1816), Rossini was the most influential 
musician in Paris; but his last and greatest work, written specially for 
the French stage, was based on Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell’. As in the 
case of ‘Otello’, the idea of “Tell’ seems to have originated with the 
librettist—in this case Jouy, with whom he had already collaborated 
successfully in the French version of ‘Moise’ and who later, for the 
second of Rossini’s projected French operas, dangled a libretto from 
‘Faust’ before the composer’s unimpressed eyes.* 

It is a matter of history—political, literary and musical—that 


1 J. G. Prod’homme, ‘Rossini et ses ceuvres en France (1817-1829)’, Mercure de 
France, No. 747, t. ccxiii, Aug. 1929. 
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the theme of ‘William Tell’, revolt against tyranny and oppression, 
was very much in the air at this moment. The success of Rossini’s 
‘Siege of Corinth’ in 1826 has been ascribed at least in part to the 
topicality of the Greek revolt against the Turks. Another anti- 
oppressionist opera even nearer to ‘Tell’ was ‘La Muette de Portici’ 
by Auber and Scribe (1828), which concerns a revolt of the 
Neapolitans against their Spanish oppressors. But it also happened 


that the story of ‘William Tell’ itself was also in the air. Two fairly 


recent French translations (by Merle d’Aubigné and Barante) 
dated from 1818 and 1821 respectively. The half-dozen stage 
adaptations announced for 1828 included the revival of an opéra- 
comique by Grétry and Sedaine that had appeared originally in 
1791 and a melodrama by Pixérécourt, who was already known for 
his versions of ‘Maria Stuart’ and ‘Die Rauber’. Less than a year 
after Rossini’s opera came a tragedy on the same subject by Pichat, 
only five days before the barricades went up for the revolution of 
July 1830.? 

One of Rossini’s biographers suggests that what induced the 
composer to look on the subject with a favourable eye was the theme 
of patriotic fervour and the spectacle of a small nation struggling 
against oppression. In relation to Schiller’s play this might appear 
to be the most obvious of truisms; but it is difficult to imagine the 
indolent Rossini becoming enthusiastic over anything so political. 
What is nearer the truth in all probability is the remark attributed 
to Rossini that he was intent on showing the French that he knew 
something about music. It is recorded that a considerable portion 
of the music for ‘Tell’ was written in anything but oppressed 
conditions—in the country home of one of his influential and wealthy 
banker-friends named Aguado (another was called Rothschild), 
the comfort and luxury of which would appeal to Rossini infinitely 
more than patriotic fervour or oppressed peoples. 

In the event, the results of a real revolution as opposed to mere 
incitements on the operatic stage caused Rossini much financial 
concern and involved him in protracted litigation. Having dedicated 
the score of ‘Guillaume Tell’ to the King of France and received 
the decoration of a Chevalier of the Légion d’honneur, Rossini left 
Paris for Bologna twelve days after the first performance. By the 
time he returned to Paris in November 1830 the July revolution was 
safely over; but a new and more parsimonious government was in 
no mood to acquiesce in such largesse as the pension granted to the 
composer by the late Charles X. It took Rossini over five years of 


2 E. Eggli, ‘Schiller et le romantisme frangais’ (Paris, 1927), i, p. 616. 
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court proceedings finally to resist this encroachment on his financial 
rights from the partisans of democratic liberty and freedom. 

The eagerly awaited first performance was repeatedly postponed 
—on one occasion because of the interesting but exasperating 
condition of the leading lady. A German singer was called in to take 
her place but proved unsatisfactory. Meanwhile Rossini, ever 
sensitive to possible pecuniary advantages, was indulging in a little 
private blackmail on the side. He demanded that his royal pension 
be for life, and in an attempt to force the issue held up rehearsals, 
alleging competitive and advantageous offers from four other 
European countries. 

At last on 3 August 1829 ‘Guillaume Tell’ appeared at the 
Paris Opéra. The overture survives to this day—perhaps deservedly, 
for the quiet pastoral opening and the storm translate into music as 
successfully as could be expected the setting of Schiller’s play, even 
if the concluding section is less satisfactory from the purely musical 
point of view. But the action of the opera is by no means pure 
Schiller. The librettist, in fact, admitted as much. A female character 
called Mathilde strikes us as unfamiliar until we realize she is really 
Schiller’s well-disposed Bertha von Briineck. She is in love with 
Arnold von Melchtal—a suggestion that is credibly said to have been 
Rossini’s. For the opening scene by the lakeside the fisher-boy is 
retained, but Schiller’s Jenni becomes Tell’s son Jemmy, who like 
his wife Edwige is obviously there to help make up a vocal quartet. 
Other early appearances are Arnoldo and his father Melchtal. 
Repetitious references to a joyous wedding day are ultimately found 
to refer to the love of Arnoldo (Rudenz) for Mathilde (Bertha), who 
is none other than Gessler’s sister, rescued by Arnoldo from being 
overwhelmed by an avalanche. In this version it is a certain Leutoldo 
who has been driven to murder in order to defend the honour of his 
daughter (not his wife); but the incident of his escape from his 
pursuers is quite lacking in the sense of urgency that Schiller gives it. 

The second act opens with a hunting chorus, diversified with 
bells to suggest nightfall, all of which is a prelude to a long love-scene 
between Arnoldo and Mathilde. News arrives that Arnoldo’s father 

has been slain by Gessler’s minions. Arnoldo’s desire for vengeance 
is satisfied on the spot by a feeble scene corresponding to Schiller’s 
scene on the Riitli, where the three cantons are represented by the 
unusual musical feature of a triple chorus. The next act opens with a 
separation scene for the lovers but is mostly devoted to the trium- 
phant entry of Gessler, followed by the shooting scene—diversified 
by a ballet and an Italianate imitation of yodelling. The fourth act 
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depicts the final reunion of Tell with his family and the repentance 
of the renegade Arnoldo. Gessler conveniently appears to be shot 
by Tell without the impressiveness of the scene in the hohle Gasse, and 
the opera finishes with lusty choruses to liberty and freedom without 
anything of Schiller’s fifth act, which is so often criticized as a 
superfluous anticlimax. Tell himself is from the start an.active rebel 
and conspirator, which is not Schiller’s picture of him. At least some 
Paris critics dubbed the libretto as a rare example of unforgivable 
feebleness, more particularly the last two acts, but the earlier portion 
called forth superlatives from Berlioz. 

For Rossini’s native country the libretto was translated by 
Calisto Bassi. In 1831 the opera appeared in Lucca and Florence, 
in 1833 at Naples, where apparently the title role was sung by 
Lablache, and in other less important cities. When it reached Milan 
(1836), then under Austrian domination, there was trouble with the 
censorship. Instead of the Austrians oppressing the Swiss, it was a case 
of the English oppressing the Scots, as might be inferred from the 
new title ‘Guglielmo Vallace, l’eroe scozzese’.* Sterlinga was 
substituted for Alsdorf, all references to native land, slaves and 
oppressors sternly deleted, and the work described as a melodramma 
tragico by Calisto Bassi to the music of ‘William Tell’. At Rome, 
where the censors enjoyed a solid reputation for changing titles, the 
same libretto was re-named ‘Rudolfo di Sterlinga’, but here the 
deletions concerned such words as heaven, God, holy and “divina 
bonta’”’. (A few years later the Roman censors were to excel them- 
selves by oddly renaming Verdi’s ‘Giovanna d’Arco’ as ‘Orietta di 
Lesbo’.) But comparable things could also happen in Schiller’s 
native land. It is recorded that on at least one occasion when the 
opera was played in Germany Tell’s name was changed to that of 
Andreas Hofer. 

The next Schiller opera suffered a different fate: it was banned 
before it reached a public performance. This was ‘Maria Stuarda’ 
by Donizetti and Giuseppe Bardari, written for the San Carlo at 
Naples for the autumn season of 1834. Of all the works discussed 
here, this is the one that has been most recently revived in Italy— 
at Bergamo in October 1958. The original work was not performed 
in Naples until 1865. According to an account then published‘ the 
libretto had been passed by the censors, who gave their approval 
to the “poesia scritta sulle ispirazioni della tragedia di Schiller’. 

* A. Cametti, ‘Il “Guglielmo Tell” e¢ le sue prime rappresentazioni in Italia’, 
Rivista musicale italiana (1899). 

« Giornale di Napoli, 22 April 1865. See also The Times, 9 October 1958, and Il Corriere 
della Sera (Milan) 14 October 1958. 
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But things were spoiled by Cristina of Savoy, first wife of Ferdinand II 
of Naples. Anxious to hear the new work, the repute of which was 
already bruited abroad, she expressed a desire to attend the final 
rehearsal. All went well until near the end of the third act, at the 
confession scene, when the Queen fainted in her box. ‘This 
characteristic point of the German drama”, runs the report, 
“although glossed over by the author of the libretto, stood out clearly, 
thanks to the maestro’s sublime music and the expressive acting of 
the singers: hence the terrible effect on the mind of the young and 
pious sovereign”. The opera was banned and the censors severely 
punished. In Milan after seven performances, the first of which took 
place on 30 December 1835, it suffered a similar fate. The reason 
usually given is that the famous Malibran pronounced “certain 
passages of political import’’ with such fervour as to cause demon- 
strations from the audience. How the work fared in other Italian 
states where it was performed (e.g., Florence, Venice, Padua, where 
libretti were printed from 1839 to 1844) is a matter for investigation. 

The first act of Schiller’s ‘Maria Stuart’ is devoted to creating a 


sympathetic atmosphere for Maria in captivity, largely through her » 


attendant, Hannah Kennedy, though without any attempt to 
conceal her past misdeeds or intrigues. It also shows the infatuation. 
of young Mortimer for her, and introduces her implacable enemy, 
Burleigh. Bardari’s libretto opens at Schiller’s second act set at 
Westminster, with a chorus welcoming Elizabeth and her retinue 
returning from a tourney given in honour of the envoy from France. 
Elizabeth’s regal recitative and her one lyrical aria in the opera 
dwell upon her dilemma. Then comes a character called Talbo 
who, we find later, corresponds feebly to Schiller’s Mortimer, 
advocating clemency for Maria—a sentiment taken up sympathetic- 
ally by a tripartite chorus, which unites in a forceful tutti—with 
the pointed exception of Cecil (Schiller’s Burleigh)—emphasizing 
the one word ‘grazia’. Elizabeth imperiously imposes silence, which 
encourages Cecil to suggest that the author of this disturbance 
should be sent to the block. Elizabeth vacillates, but threatens 
vengeance if any trouble arises. Although Cecil tries to harp on the 
danger of clemency, the appearance of Leicester creats an opportune 
diversion. Eyeing him narrowly, the Queen gives him a ring, to be 
delivered to the envoy of France as an earnest of her acceptance of 
his offer. Left alone with Leicester, Talbo (Mortimer) in a lyrical 
outburst produces a letter and portrait he has had from Maria at 
Fotheringay, which provides the occasion for a cavatina for Leicester. 
Undeterred by the fate of Babington and others, he will do anything 
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for the fair captive. Elizabeth returns and from Leicester’s reply to 
her imperious and suspicious demands learns that Maria seeks a 
meeting with her—a suggestion he supports in a larghetto which, 
however acceptable musically, ingenuously proceeds to extol Maria’s 
charms in the Queen’s very presence. A final duet expresses a naive 
satisfaction on the part of Leicester and threats from Elizabeth. 
For those who know Schiller’s play the most interesting thing is 
to see what becomes of the famous third act where the two queens 
are brought face to face, in the ‘parco di Forteringa’. Maria, 
accompanied by Anna, gives vent to a lyrical outburst of joy at her 
new-found and exhilarating sense of freedom in the open air. It is 
here that the libretto comes closest to the spirit of Schiller’s words: 


. . . Il zeffiro che torna 

Da’ bei lidi di Francia... 

Oh! nube che lieve per l’aria ti aggiri, 
Tu reca il mio affetto, tu reca i sospiri 
Al suolo beato che un di mi nudri... 


The approach of Elizabeth is briefly heralded by a banal hunting- 
chorus; but the first person to enter is Leicester, urging Maria to 
adopt a submissive attitude. It would almost look as if Donizetti 
already had his eye on ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, which appeared 
the following year (1835), for here too we find a sextet comprising 
the two queens, Anna, Leicester, Cecil and Talbo; but it is quiet, 
almost sotto voce, as if the composer were holding something in 
reserve. A passage of operatic dialogue is also strangely restrained 
and non-declamatory; but when Maria’s impassioned outburst is 
let loose, there is not much in the way of invective that is left unsaid. 
Elizabeth is an impure, vile bastard, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
whose foot profanes the throne of England—and so on. It is little 
wonder that Elizabeth orders her to be removed under escort. 

In the third part Elizabeth is persuaded by Cecil to sign the 
warrant for Mary’s execution—a decision precipitated by the 
appearance of Leicester, whom she invites to be a spectator of 
Maria’s death. In the next scene (back at Fotheringay) Talbo, after 
suitable embraces and passionate outbursts, throws open his mantle 
and appears in full sacerdotal vestments, and after sundry confes- 
sions from Maria gives her absolution. (This was the moving scene 
that caused the Queen to faint.) The finale is largely devoted to a 
double chorus, which in 1865 provoked “‘plausi frenetici’’, until 
Maria and Talbo appear. The scene opens and reveals steps leading 
to the scaffold. At the third cannon shot the headsman appears with 
his axe and four assistants clad in red. Maria goes to her death. 
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Leicester is smitten with remorse. 

The next four operas are all by Verdi, three of them written at 
two-year intervals with three different librettists: “Giovanna d’Arco’ 
with Solera, ‘I Masnadieri’ with Maffei, and ‘Luisa Miller’ with 
Cammarano. 

‘Giovanna d’Arco’ (after ‘Die Jungfrau’) first appeared at La 
Scala, Milan, in 1845. “The comparative failure of the opera’, 
says Francis Toye‘, “has been ascribed to its absurdity; but it may 
be doubted whether the Schiller play, despite Wagner’s admiration 
and German patriotic prejudice, appears any less absurd to the 
modern mind. The figure of Joan of Arc is to us nowadays equally 
incredible in both, and Solera’s version has at least the advantage 
of being the shorter.” All the historical background has gone: there 
is no Agnes Sorel, no Queen Isabeau, no Dunois. Joan’s sudden 
infatuation on the battlefield for Lionel (which somebody has called 
“one of the most idiotic episodes ever invented”, and which even 
Schiller’s title of romantische Tragédie will scarcely explain away) 
has been changed by the librettist into an infatuation for Charles. 
Some have considered this an improvement on the original. 

Whether by accident or design, the opening chorus of English 
soldiery in Act I uses the same sequence of notes as ‘Heart of Oak’$; 
but as the situation is one of despair and discouragement, the choice 
of music, to English ears at least, seems the very acme of ineptitude. 
Next to Giovanna and Carlo the most prominent character is the 
heroine’s father Giacomo (Thibaut). The only scenes that bear any 
appreciable resemblance to Schiller’s play are the coronation and 
procession, the subsequent scene between the Maid and her father, 
and the watch-tower scene in Act V, with the reservation that it is 
her father and not a mere nameless soldier who describes the battle- 
scene to Giovanna and supplies the sword with which she rushes into 
the fray. The finale too faithfully follows Schiller’s scene of the 
heroine’s death beneath skies of roseate radiance, with the added 

operatic devices of a funeral march, an aria for Giovanna sung from 
her funeral bier, and a mixed chorus of warriors, demons and angels. 

‘I Masnadieri’ was extracted from ‘Die Rauber’ by Verdi’s 

cultured friend Count Maffei, who had already published an Italian 
translation of it in 1846. It was commissioned by the English 
impresario Lumley for Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket in 
1847. To add a few more cosmopolitan touches it should be recorded 
5 ‘Giuseppe Verdi: his Life and Works’ (1931), p. 41. 
6 The experiment may be tried with the following words (vocal score p. 84): 


O duce, noi sempre mirasti sui campi 
Volar combattendo con animo ardito. 
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that the part of the impossible Amalia was sung by Jenny Lind 
(making her first appearance in England) and that the portly 
Lablache had understandable difficulty in convincing his audience 
that old Moor was starving to death. In the first-night audience were 
Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, Prince Louis Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. Chorley considered the opera ‘‘possibly Verdi’s 
most paltry work”, which he would prefer to forget but for the 
stage appearance of Jenny Lind, “‘who looked Schiller’s Amalia to 
the life”. He gives no reason for this doubtful compliment, which 
he qualifies by adding later: “Her Amalia. . . could not have pleased 
had it been given by Saint Cecilia and Melpomene in one, so 
utterly worthless was the music”’.’ 
The greatest problem that confronts a librettist in adapting 
a stage-play is that of compression. When he tackles a huge, rambling 
undisciplined work like ‘Die Rauber’ the task becomes an even 
more daunting one. Maffei’s libretto is in four ‘parts’ comprising 
some nine different settings. The four principal characters of 
Schiller’s play are retained: Old Maximilian, Karl and Franz Moor, 
and Amalia. Karl’s eight henchmen are reduced to one, for whom 
the name Rolla is adapted from the original Roller. Other named 
characters are Arminio and the pastor Moser, who makes a brief 
appearance at the end of part III to help along the poetic justice 
associated with the impending doom of the villain. To compensate, 
however, there is the inescapable operatic ensemble of boisterous 
banditti who frequently enliven the work with roystering song— 
now proclaiming in lusty and full-throated chorus: 
Le rube, gli stupri, gl’incendi, le morti 
Per noi son balocchi, son meri disporti, 
now in pianissimo waltz tempo announcing that 
Gli estremi aneliti d’uccisi padri, 
Le grida, gli ululi di spose e madri, 
Sono una musica, sono un spasso 
Pel nostro ruvido cuoio di sasso. 
But it must be remembered that Schiller himself puts very similar 
sentiments into the mouth of Spiegelberg: 


Das Wehgeheul geschlagener Vater, 
Der bangen Miitter Klaggezeter 

Das Winseln der verlassnen Braut 
Ist Schmaus fiir unsre Trommelhaut. 


In contrast with such manly and masculine sentiments the 
7H. F. C. Chorley, “Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections’ (1862), i, pp. 296, 312. 
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only uses Verdi and his librettist find for choruses containing female 
voices are rarer but equally hair-raising. One represents an off-stage 
drunken orgy obviously instigated by the wicked Francesco, during 
which the virtuous Amalia, having stolen away unobserved, kneels 
amid “sundry gothic sepulchres” before the newly inscribed tomb 
of old Maximilian Moor (who, as we know, is neither dead nor 
entombed). Another is in the scene where the flames of burning 
Prague are seen through the trees of the Bohemian forest and terrified 
sopranos wildly wailing (in three parts) that the end of the world 
is come, rush distractedly across the stage loudly crying for succour. 

The first scene of the opera reproduces the subject matter of 
Schiller’s first act reduced to the barest essentials. It opens with the 
equivalent of Schiller’s second scene, with Carlo reading Plutarch 
and curtly expressing disgust and aversion for his faint-hearted 
associates. The reference to the spirit of Arminius glowing in the 
ashes and the comparison with Athens and Sparta are retained, 
but we are spared Spiegelberg’s ravings and lapses of taste. The 
contributions of the eight roughnecks are condensed into the words 
of Rolla, who retains the function he discharges in the play, of 
reading for the benefit of those present the famous letter from 
Franz Moor, warning Carlo not to return to his ancestral home on 
pain of confinement in a dungeon with a diet of bread and water. 
The relevant words are spoken, not sung, and put the situation with 
commendable brevity: 


T’annuncia il padre tuo per la mia bocca di non far sul ritorno alcun 
pensiero, se non vuoi solitario e prigioniero d’acqua e pane cibarti 
in una rocca. 


An affectingly sentimental apostrophe to the home of his early 
youth is borrowed from the famous sunset-scene by the Danube in 
Schiller’s Act III. It is followed by an invocation to Amalia, the 
friend of his youth, to clasp him in a chaste embrace. A much 
reiterated oath of allegiance to Carlo as the undoubted head of the 
newly constituted band of robbers provides an appropriate finale. 

It may well be that the translator of ‘Die Rauber’ had qualms 
about all this wanton wickedness in a stage play. Count Maffei’s 
prefatory note® expresses confidence that the wicked things in the 

® “Gliniqui propositi usciti da bocche iniquissime non ponno certamente lasciar 
traccia maligna nell’anima de’ sensati lettori . . . Mi confido che questo mio scritto, 
quando si guardi al notabile suo volgimento possa a ragione annoverarsi fra i libri morali 
. . . Il vizio v’ottiene il castigo che merita; il traviato si ravvia nel cammino della legge 
e la virti ne riesce trionfante.” 


(‘I Masnadieri, dramma in prosa di Federico Schiller, traduzione del Cavaliere 
Andrea Maffei’, Opere edite e inedite, t. VI [Milan, 1846].) 
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play will not affect sensible readers and that the work may rightly 
be reckoned a highly moral one, in which vice receives its merited 
punishment, the wanderer returns to the straight path, and virtue 
is triumphant. Whether the translator felt the same about his 
libretto is not recorded. 

The libretto of ‘Luisa Miller’ (the title Schiller himself originally 
intended for ‘Kabale und Liebe’) was the work of the Neapolitan 
Cammarano; and it was at Naples that the opera first saw the light 
in 1849. It opens with a chorus of country folk gathering early on 
an April morn to celebrate Luisa’s birthday. The setting 
(reminiscent of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’) is a pleasant village square 
with Miller’s house on one side and a church on the other; visible 
through the trees in the distance are the towers of Walter’s castle. 
With fond embraces and sentimental tears Miller expresses his 
affection for his daughter, who seems to be more concerned at the 
non-appearance of her beloved. After a strategically placed florid 
love-romance, the beloved Rodolfo appears amid bearers of 
numerous floral gifts. The only person who is worried is Luisa’s 
father (““Misero me! se vittima d’un seduttore foss’ella!”). The 
stage is now conveniently cleared by the time-honoured device of a 
bell summoning all to church, which gives the villain Wurm an 
opportunity to inform us that he knows everything, and to reassert 
his prior right (backed by the paternal assent) to the affection and 
hand of Luisa. Miller’s humanitarian reply is an aria (grandioso) 
protesting that fathers, far from being tyrants, are of god-like 
kindness. Wurm then springs a crushing surprise on the “‘vecchio 
debole”: Luisa’s beloved is none other than the son of the haughty 
Walter. 

The scene now changes to the castle, where Wurm has reported 
everything to Walter, much preoccupied for his son’s happiness. 
An enigmatic reference to an importunate duchess becomes clear 
when his son appears: “Embrace me, I am the bearer of joyful 
tidings: Federica shall shortly be thy spouse.” Rodolfo and 
Federica have grown up together since childhood; Federica had 
nourished a secret affection for her childhood companion even 
before a match had been arranged by Walter with the late duke, 
whose name and inheritance (including an interest in the “throne 
of Germany”) now descends to this “august lady”. Rodolfo’s 
protests that he has no such ambitions are cut short by the appearance 
of the lady herself, accompanied by a formidable chorus-retinue of 
damsels, pages, household servants and archers. She throws herself 
amorously into his arms and swears unswerving devotion. At last 
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Rodolfo manages to squeeze in apologetic words to the effect that 
fate has bound him to another and gratuitously but inconclusively 
offers to transfix himself. 

The next scene uses another well-worn operatic device, that of a 
hunting-chorus, saved perhaps in this instance by the fact that it is 
a double chorus heard off-stage. On the walls of Miller’s house 
ominously hang an old sword and an old uniform. Luisa is awaiting 
Rodolfo, who has promised to slip away unobserved. Her father is 
already convinced that she is betrayed. (“There shall be no escape” 
sing the chorus at this moment, referring to the quarry.) He has just 
come from the castle, where sumptuous festive preparations are in 
progress. He is convinced he has welcomed a seducer into his home; 
but as an old soldier (hence the sword and uniform) he vows 
vengeance. Rodolfo opportunely enters to protest his fidelity, 
followed shortly by Walter, ostensibly to break up this ‘“‘colpevole 
tresca”’ with a “venduta seduttrice”, but operatically to make up an 
effective quartet. The enraged Rodolfo draws his sword, but Walter 
hastily summons his minions: archers (basses) and villagers (other 
voices), and orders the arrest of Miller and Luisa. But the end of 
Act I (entitled by the way ‘L’Amore’) is going to be even more 
dramatic than seemed likely at first. Rodolfo (again with drawn 
sword) proclaims that if Luisa goes to prison, so will he; then 
apparently changing his mind, threatens to transfix her rather than 
allow her to fall into the hands of such villains. “‘Slay her then’’, 
jeers Walter, whereupon Rodolfo plays his trump card: to all and 
sundry he will reveal (sotto voce all’ orecchio di Walter con terribile 
accento) the shady and mysterious circumstances in which his ignoble 
father became Count Walter. He then makes a rapid exit. Walter is 
thunderstruck and turns deadly pale, Luisa collapses in a faint, while 
all the rest devote their energies to a fortissimo chord of A major. 

Act II (*L’Intrigo’) continues (in Miller’s house) with a distraught 
chorus (minus archers). Returning from their labours in the fields, 
they beheld ruthless cut-throats haling along an old man in chains. 
“My father’’, exclaims the discerning Luisa, who is about to rush off 
to the castle, when the odious Wurm appears to report that her 
father is now in prison; over his hoary head hangs the axe, but there 
is yet a way to save him. Let Luisa confess in writing—Wurm 
himself dictates the letter—that she could never marry Rodolfo, 
but will return to her first love Wurm and will flee with him. After 
much wringing of hands and self-reproach the letter is completed 
and Luisa is even persuaded to come to the castle as proof of her 
affection. (Un sorriso diabolico spunta sul labbro di Wurm.) Back at the 
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castle Wurm again reports to Walter. Musically the scene provides 
the somewhat unusual feature of a duet for two basses, in which we 
learn the dark secret hinted at by Rodolfo earlier: the two con- 
spirators had contrived the murder of Walter’s cousin, but before 
he expired he had revealed to Rodolfo who his assassins were. Walter 
now engineers a meeting between the duchess and Luisa, who is 
melodramatically introduced through a secret door and improbably 
confesses her love for Wurm. Meanwhile Luisa’s dictated letter has 
been conveyed to Rodolfo in the castle gardens; in a still-famous 
aria (‘Quando le sere al placido chiaror d’un ciel’ stellato’) he 
bitterly laments that all their lovemaking was but a hollow sham. 
He confronts Wurm with the letter, demands satisfaction and presses 
a pistol into his hand. But Wurm fires it into the air—which brings 
in a chorus of retainers and armed men. Walter hypocritically offers 
Rodolfo an opportunity to espouse his beloved (‘“‘abbia virtude un 
premio”), but Rodolfo declares he has been betrayed: he prefers 
death. But, insinuates Walter, is not vengeance sweeter still? Marry 
the duchess! He weakly assents: the altar or the tomb—it is all the 
same to him. 

The final act (‘Il Veleno’) takes us again to Miller’s house 
through whose open windows can be seen the illuminated church, 
where preparations for a marriage are on the way. A dejected Luisa 
is writing a letter (“sembra mietuto giglio da vomere crudel’”’, sing 
three peasant women and Laura). She will not eat and longs for 
death. Her father undertakes to deliver the letter, but not before 
he has read it himself. It appeals to Rodolfo to come to her on the 
stroke of midnight; she is resolved to die. Miller demurs, whereupon 
Luisa tears up the letter with references to furrowed brow and white 
hair: she will remain alive for her father’s sake, and as the dawn 
breaks they will flee together. The pealing of the organ is heard. As 
Luisa kneels in silent prayer a muffled and cloaked figure enters. 
First pouring into a cup the contents of a vial concealed in his 
bosom, Rodolfo produces the fatal letter. Almost fainting Luisa 
confesses. Alleging burning veins and throat, he drinks and bids 
Luisa do likewise. She obeys. The castle clock strikes. ““Did you love 
Wurm ?” he asks before telling her she has drunk poison. Her answer 
—‘I wrote the letter to save my father” —is received by Rodolfo with 
melodramatic cries of despair, tearing of the hair and cursing of the 
day he was born. Miller learns the horrible truth. Final justice is 
done: Wurm appears in time to be transfixed by Rodolfo, who dies, 
and the curtain falls. 

Swords, cloaks and poison (in place of Schiller’s lemonade)— 
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what better components for operatic melodrama? And indeed what 
play of Schiller’s is more melodramatic in the stagiest sense of the 
word? The metamorphosis of Lady Milford into the Duchess 
Federica is curious to say the least. It is clear from Verdi’s letters 
to his librettist that it was the latter who suggested the story of 
Schiller’s ‘Amore e raggiro’, but that it was the composer who 
roughed out a ‘programme’ which he sent off as ‘Eloisa Miller’ 
taken from Schiller’s ‘Amore e intrigo’. In another letter he expresses 
some dissatisfaction with Cammarano’s treatment of Acts I and II 
and advises him to “‘stick faithfully to Schiller’s tragedy’. He would 
have preferred parts for two prime donne (as Donizetti did in ‘Maria 
Stuarda’), and “‘in tutta l’estensione del suo carattere la favorita del 
principe precisamente come I’a fatta Schiller”. Why he did not get 
his way on this point is not clear: possibly because he began the 
music in Paris and his arrival in Naples was delayed in Rome by 
an outbreak of cholera. 

While Verdi was in Paris in 1865 he was commissioned to write 
an opera for the Exhibition of 1867. The subject was that of ‘Don 
Carlos’ on a libretto by Méry and Camille du Locle. Whereas in 
Schiller the marquis of Posa is frequently regarded as the real if not 
the titular hero of the play, in the opera more emphasis had to be 
laid on Don Carlos himself and his passion for his step-mother 
Elizabeth of Valois. Whereas in Schiller’s final scene Philip with icy 
calm hands his son over to the Inquisition, the spectacular operatic 
version invents a more sensational ending. In self-defence Carlo 
backs towards the tomb of Charles V, which opens to reveal a monk 
in the guise of the dead Emperor, who covers the hero with his cloak 
and spirits him away. Five lengthy acts, seven changes of scene, 
settings including romantic gardens, a prison, moonlit cloisters, an 
auto-da-fé and the forest of Fontainebleau (with the inevitable off- 
stage double hunting-chorus), to say nothing of the indispensable 
ballet—all this was in the tradition of the grandest of grand operas 
in the grand manner of the Second Empire. 

It seemed fated that the success of a story involving politics and 
royal personages should be affected by persons and events of 
political import bearing no relation whatever to the intrinsic value 
of the work. It was bad enough that France’s former ally Italy should 

join Prussia against Austria while Verdi was engaged on his work 
(which appeared about eight months after Kéniggratz), but at the 
first performance (11 March 1867) the Empress Eugénie, according 


* T. Mantovani, ‘Librettisti Verdiani IV (Cammarano)’, Musica d’oggi, Jan. 1926. 
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to one account?*, pointedly turned her back to the stage in evident 
disapproval of the ideas expounded by Rodrigo, the Marquis of 
Posa; although, if one compares the libretto with Schiller’s famous 
scene, it is difficult to see why the Empress should have been so 
touchy. The work was perhaps a succés d’estime, no more. Although 
Verdi revised it for Italy, it rarely aroused any enthusiasm there. 

Painfully obvious gaps in what precedes show how much there 
is still to learn both about the immediate origin of these operas and 
even more about what criticisms and comments relative to Schiller 
that their performance called forth. In the sources available no 
significant reference to Schiller has been passed over. It is exasperat- 
ing, and at the same time characteristic, that an article on Solera ina 
series of articles on Verdi’s librettists mentions ‘Giovanna d’Arco’ 
only once and Schiller not at all. It would have been extremely 
interesting if Franz Werfel had devoted to one of Verdi’s Schiller 
operas the same detail and prominence that he gives to Verdi’s 
struggles with the libretto of ‘King Lear’. But, by and large, the 
evidence seems to be lacking; recorded admonitions of composers 
to librettists, such as Verdi’s to Cammarano to provide a sentimental 
text for the duet between Luisa Miller and her father, are all too 
rare.?* In his survey of Schiller’s prestige in England Ewen devotes 
one paragraph to those to whom an acquaintance with Schiller 
came by way of the operatic stage. Eggli, with ‘Don Carlo’ and 
especially ‘Guillaume Tell’ falling in the ambit of his subject, is no 
more informative. Only for ‘Tell’ is the lack made good by special 
studies for France and Italy. How all these operas were received in 
Schiller’s native land still remains to be investigated. 

It is curious that where a play by Schiller suggests music the 
libretto ignores the opportunity, except perhaps in the opening 
scene of ‘William Tell’; there is no hint in ‘Luisa Miller’ that Miller 
is a practising musician. It is perhaps understandable that there is 
no attempt to make Franz a more attractive character by introducing 
a scene to show him sitting at the piano at dead of night. But 
nothing is made of Amalia’s accomplishments either on the harpsi- 

10 F, Bonavia, ‘Verdi’ (1947), pp. 83-4. 

11 The only mention of this opera by Eggli (op. cit., ii, p. 580, n. 2) erroneously credits 
Verdi with a ‘Marie Stuart’ “par Maffei, avec traduction frangaise”’. Verdi wrote nosuch 
opera; perhaps the author is thinking of the one by Niedermeyer (Paris, 1844). “Les 
Brigands’ (libretto by Danglas) is presumably a French version of ‘I Masnadieri’. Another 
opera mistakenly attributed to Verdi is the ‘Don Carlo’ mentioned by Ewen (‘The Prestige 
of Schiller in England, 1788-1859’ [1932], p. 232). A more careful reading of Chorley 
(‘Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections’ [1862], i, p. 231) will show that the opera (whether 
based on Schiller’s play or not) dates from 1844 and was the work of Michael Costa. 


12 ““Fatene un duetto da cavare le lagrime”’. Letter of 17 May 1849 (T. Mantovani, 
loc. cit.). 
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chord in old Moor’s bedchamber or on the lute in the garden scene. 

From the operatic point of view Schiller’s plays provided librettos 
which in their time were more acceptable than they would be now— 
a remark which applies in general to the plays themselves. It is 
significant that Italian composers and librettists went by preference 
to Schiller for at least two subjects treated by their compatriot 
Alfieri—though in much more austere form—namely in the tragedies 
‘Maria Stuarda’ and ‘Filippo’ (that is, ‘Don Carlos’). A more 
thorough investigation of the subject would probably reveal that the 
most numerous opportunities for Italians to become acquainted 
with Schiller’s plays came from the operatic adaptations. Except 
for occasional revivals of ‘Don Carlo’ none of these works hold the 
stage today as do ‘La Traviata’ and ‘Tosca’. The overture to ‘William 
Tell’ is still heard occasionally in the concert hall, while the extensive 
and elaborate overture to ‘Luisa Miller-—one of Verdi’s very rare 
formal overtures—has recently regained some ground thanks to a 
gramophone recording. Even here, it is understandable that the 
radio-listener familiar with this title knows it as a composition of 
Verdi’s. In other words, Schiller’s ‘Kabale und Liebe’ is still accessible 
to the modern non-German public through the dark glass of an 
adaptation for Italian opera.** 


18 am much indebted to Mr. Jeremy Commons for correcting inaccuracies and 
acquiring libretti, scores, copies of articles and especially the extracts from the Giornale di 
Napoli and the Corriere della sera. 
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BIZET’S SELF-BORROWINGS 
By Winton DEAN 


Many, perhaps most, composers of the past have borrowed from 
their own earlier work. Their motives have varied: to save time or 
trouble, to preserve what seems too good to waste, to gratify the 
public or the performer with the same titbit over again, to develop 
material that offers a further creative stimulus—all have played 
their part. So have less conscious processes, such as the apparently 
accidental discovery of the perfect context for an idea born in quite 
other circumstances. With some composers the habit has been casual, 
with others almost systematic. It was probably commonest in the 
eighteenth century, when the turn-over of music was very rapid 
and only a small fraction survived the occasion for which it was 
composed, whether in print or in performance. The public reaction 
has also varied, according to period and place. The devotees of 
opera seria approved the practice. The Italian audience seems always 
to have been less censorious than the French, which even in Gluck’s 
time was inclined to regard self-borrowing as a sign of creative 
impotence. But as a rule the public has been in no position to grasp 
what was going on: the majority of self-borrowings have been 
detected in quite recent times by the long nose of musicology. 

Such discoveries are often of little moment, but they are worth 
recording. It is good for the facts to be known, if only to prevent 
innocent persons stubbing their wits on certain movements in 
‘Messiah’ or the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and attributing profound 
religious significance to music inspired by the most secular of texts. 
Sometimes there is more to be learned than this. Self-borrowing 
can be divided into positive and negative aspects, depending on 
whether or not the old material stimulates the composer to new feats 
of invention. If it does, it may throw light on his creative processes 
and his development as an artist. Most of Rossini’s self-borrowings 
tell us little except that he was in a tearing hurry. Those of Gluck 
and Berlioz are more interesting, since they show that their develop- 
ment was a more complex and devious affair than might otherwise 
appear. In Bach and Handel the positive and negative aspects 
are both very prominent, and the subject provides an admirable 
text for the study of their respective styles. 

For Bizet’s self-borrowings no such claim can be made. Most 
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of them were clearly inspired by a desire to use up idle material 
He was often pressed for time, since he had to earn a living by long 
hours of hackwork, such as the arrangement of other people’s music 
for publication; and his career is littered with rejected, abandoned 
and half-finished works, which he can have seen no hope of using 
in their original form. He borrowed from them freely, but—it is 
important to note—never from a work that had been published, 
and very seldom from one that had received even a private perfor- 
mance. There was thus virtually no chance of his borrowings being 
detected during his life. Only a study of manuscripts and posthumous 
early works has revealed them at all; many of the sources are still 
unpublished. Even so, the cavalier treatment of his music after his 
death—both the printed scores and the autographs—has obscured 
or destroyed much of the evidence. There were undoubtedly many 
more borrowings than can now be traced. 

This is not in itself a serious loss; but it may be as well for other 
reasons to make the position clear. Of the works first published during 
the twelve years after Bizet’s death, many appeared in fragmentary 
form, with the words altered and the music adapted; the autographs 
(almost without exception) were destroyed or lost. Furthermore 
scarcely any score printed since 1875, even of works first issued during 
Bizet’s life, is to be trusted. The current vocal scores of all the operas 
except ‘Djamileh’ contain music which he did not write; and several 
of them include ‘borrowings’ which he did not authorize. These of 
course are excluded from the list below, as are excerpts from dramatic 
works published in collections of songs or other arrangements, and 
phrases of the ‘fingerprint’ type which recur in different works, often 
evoked by parallel dramatic situations. The dates are of 
composition. 

Bizet once or twice borrowed a complete movement; more often 
he took a shorter episode or a single theme and adapted it to the 
new context. This did not as a rule involve genuine re-creation. 
Nor does his choice always show good judgment. Sometimes he 
used undistinguished or thoroughly poor material (Nos. 6, 8-10 and 
26 below). Elsewhere he knocked the bloom off a fresh and unpreten- 
tious original (Nos. 7 and 12). Most of the borrowings are of no 
great consequence either way, but one or two seem to reflect happy 
accidents (the rescoring of No. 11, and perhaps No. 24, though 
we do not know the original context of this). In a very few instances 
Bizet reworked the music into something far finer and more 
memorable. This group includes three famous passages from his 


‘maturity (Nos. 23, 28 and 32) and does tell us something about the 
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way his mind worked. It is significant that the final and most 
striking section of José’s flower song, from “‘Car tu n’avais eu qu’a 
paraitre’’ to the end, does not occur in the ‘Grisélidis’ version of the 
air. Perhaps the most interesting of all the borrowings is No. 32, 
where one of the greatest moments in ‘Carmen’ finds its source in an 
earlier opera with a very similar psychological basis. 

‘Don Procopio’, opera buffa (1858-9) 

1. Act I, no. 3, march at Odoardo’s entry (V.S. p. 61): theme 
from finale of symphony in C major, bridge passage (1855). The 
entr’acte in the vocal score, which uses the same theme, is not by 
Bizet. Two additional airs in the full score, based on posthumous 
songs—or rather dramatic fragments—by Bizet (“Le Gascon’ and 
‘Aubade’), were adulterated, rescored and inserted by another 
hand. 

‘Ivan IV’, opera (1862-3)! 

2. Act I, scene 2 [properly Act II], no. 5, serenade of Young 
Bulgarian, ‘Ouvre ton coeur’ (V.S. p. 76): from ode-symphony 
“Vasco de Gama’ (1859-60), no. 3, Bolero (V.S. p. 28), some changes 
in words only. This piece was published as a song in ‘Seize Mélodies’ 
(1886). 

3. Act III [properly IV], no. 12, air (Young Bulgarian) and 
chorus, ‘Venez, souveraine adorée’: adapted from ‘Le Golfe de 
Bahia’ for soprano or tenor, chorus and piano (date uncertain, words 
by Lamartine). A shortened and rearranged version for piano solo has 
also been published. 

‘Les Pécheurs de perles’, opera (1863) 

4. Act I, no. ga, ‘Et nul ne doit la voir’ (current V.S. p. 45): four 
bars from ‘Ivan IV’, Act IV, duet for Marie and Igor. This section 
of the duet is suppressed in the vocal score of the latter opera. 

5. Act I, no. 3a, ostinato figure at entry of Leila (V.S. p. 46; 
used also as prelude to the opera): from ‘Ivan IV’, Act I, Ivan’s 
air ‘Sur une pente ardue’ (V.S. p. 22). The melody above is different; 
but see ‘Fanfare for Ernest Newman’, p. 81. Bizet used a similar 
ostinato figure in a different key in ‘Djamileh’ (1871), no. 3, ‘Je 
voyais au loin la mer’ (Djamileh’s dream). 

6. Act I, no. 3c, chorus, ‘Brahma, divin Brahma’ (V.S. p. 59): 
material from “Te Deum’ (1858), ‘Pleni sunt coeli’ (unpublished). 

7. Act I, no. 5b, chorus, ‘Ah! chante, chante encore’ (V.S. 
p. 78): from ‘Don Procopio’, Act II, no. 9, chorus ‘Cheti piano!’ 


1 For the reasons for so dating the extant score of this opera, see ‘Fanfare for Ernest 
Newman’, ed. Herbert van Thal (Arthur Barker, 1955), pp. 80 foll. 
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at “Senza strepito partiamo!” (V.S. p. 212). In Bizet’s autograph of 
‘Don Procopio’ the melody as well as the bass is identical; the editor 
has tried to cover Bizet’s tracks by surreptitiously rewriting it. 

8. Act II, no. 6, ‘O courageuse enfant’ (V.S. p. 94): theme from 
cantata ‘Clovis et Clotilde’ (1857), no. 4, duet (unpublished). 

g. Act III, no. 14, entry of Leila (V.S. p. 183): orchestral 
passage of 16 bars from ‘Marche funébre’ in F minor (1861, 
unpublished), scoring altered. 

10. Act III, no. 15, duet ‘O lumiére sainte’ (only in 1863 V.S.— 
the trio to the same words on p. 189 of the current score, and in 
the full score, was composed by Godard long after Bizet’s death): 
from ‘Ivan IV’, Act V, scene 2, duet, ‘Adieu, fiére Circassie’ (V.S. 
p. 328), theme slightly modified. See ‘Fanfare for Ernest Newman’, 
p. 82, for quotation and discussion. The theme first occurs in Act I 
of ‘Ivan IV’, in Marie’s air ‘Quand il fait jour sur le Caucase’, 
which is suppressed in the vocal score. The original 1863 duet in 
‘Les Pécheurs de perles’ was arranged by A. Flégier as a hymn, 
‘Regina coeli’, and published as such after Bizet’s death. 


‘La Jolie fille de Perth’, opera (1866) 


11. Prelude, bars 28 foll.: from ‘Ivan IV’, Act I, duet for 
Marie and Young Bulgarian, ‘Puisses-tu voir longtemps encore’ 
(V.S. p. 13), transposed from A to C major with the voice parts 
transcribed for two flutes. ; 

12. Act II, no. 9, chorus ‘Carnaval!’ (current V.S. pp. 76 foll.): 
three themes from ‘Don Procopio’, finale of Act I, initial 2/4 section 
(V.S. pp. 94 foll.), with slight modifications. 

13. Act II, no. 13, Smith’s serenade, ‘A la voix d’un amant 
fidéle’ (V.S. p. 116): from ‘Don Procopio’, Act II, no. 7, Odoardo’s 
serenade, ‘Sulle piume’ (V.S. p. 169), differently treated, especially 
in the scoring—but the text in the current vocal score of ‘La Jolie 
fille de Perth’ has been cut and corrupted. 

The song ‘Réve de la bien-aimée’ which appears with new words 
in the appendix to the vocal score (pp. 253-60), and also in that of 
‘Ivan IV’ (pp. 224-8, 333-4), has no authority in either place. 

‘Roma’, symphony (1866-71 ?) 

14. The scherzo is adapted, with little change, from the orchestral 
scherzo in Ab major of 1861, but is perhaps not a true borrowing 
since Bizet seems to have written the symphony round it. 


15. The main theme of the Andante is a transcription of the 
song ‘Le Doute’, one of the posthumous ‘Seize Mélodies’. This may 
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have been a fragment of a discarded opera. Neither ‘Roma’ nor any 
of its components was published during Bizet’s life. 


‘Noé’, completion of Halévy’s opera (1868-9) 


16. Entr’acte before Act II, Dp major section (V.S. p. gg): 
from ‘Vasco de Gama’, introduction (V.S. p. 2), transposed down 
a tone. The theme is used later in ‘Noé’ (e.g. p. 117) as a motive to 
suggest the desert. 

17. Act II, no. 8, duet, ‘Celui qui vit les peurs’ (V.S. pp. 120-133): 
all from ‘Ivan IV’, Act IV, duet ‘Je voudrais d’un seul bond’ 
(V.S. pp. 242-259), few changes. 

18. Act II, no. 8, duet, ‘Ah! c’est par trop d’outrage’ (V.S. pp. 
138-141): from ‘Ivan IV’, Act I, ‘Ah! laisse-moi ma fille!’ (V.S. 
pp- 37 foll.), transposed and adapted. 

The ‘Hymne 4a Diew’ (V.S. p. 310), based on the song ‘Chant 
d’amour’, and the ballet music, taken from ‘Djamileh’ and the 
song ‘La Coccinelle’, were not inserted by Bizet. 


‘Grisélidis’, unfinished opéra-comique (1870-1) 


19. The sketches include one theme from ‘La Coupe du Roi de 
Thulé’ (1868)*, an orchestral march from the finale of Act I. This 
accompanies the entry of the court jester Paddock, carrying the 
golden cup, the insignia of royalty, which the late king has 
bequeathed to him on his death-bed. An ironical ensemble follows 
as the courtiers express a mixture of astonishment, alarm, servility 
and contempt (see No. 21 below). Since neither context has been 
published, the theme—very characteristic of Bizet in its strength 
and flexibility—is quoted opposite (p. 243). 


‘Djamileh’, opéra-comique (1871) 


20. No. 1, violin melody in 12/8 at Djamileh’s entrance 
(Choudens V.S. p. 20), used later as her motive: from ‘La Coupe du 
Roi de Thulé’, Act ITI, finale, set to the words ‘Vagues murmurantes’. 
This was almost certainly a reminiscence of a scene in Act II where 
the same words occur but the music is lost. The theme is associated 
with the heroine Claribel, Queen of the Sea. 


2 For this opera see Music & Letters, October 1947, pp. 347-63. Since that article was 
written two further fragments have turned up (one of them includes the borrowed passages 
listed here under Nos. 19 and 21), and it has been established beyond doubt that Bizet 
not only completed the score but submitted it without success to the Paris Opéra. Some 
excerpts were published—mistitled and considerably rehashed—after Bizet’s death, when 
most of the autograph was lost. Fifteen unpublished fragments of varying length survive. 
Some of them, completed by myself, were broadcast in the B.B.C. Third Programme on 
12 and 13 July 1955. 
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21. No. 4, chorus, at ‘Quelle est cette belle’ (V.S. p. 74): theme 
from ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thulé’, Act I, finale, set to the words 
‘Seigneur Paddock, je dirais: Sire’ and sung mockingly by the 
courtiers when they have recovered from their astonishment at 
Paddock’s entry with the cup (see No. 19 above). 

22. No. 9, duet, Andante molto, three bars before ‘L’amour 
était ma vie’ (V.S. p. 121): from ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule’, 
where this passage of fifteen bars occurs twice—in Act II, when 
Claribel warns Yorick (the tenor) against the faithlessness of 
Myrrha, and again (a tone higher) in Act III, when Claribel 
recalls her warning to the now enlightened Yorick. The 12/8 theme 
(No. 20), which comes back immediately after this passage in 
‘Djamileh’, occurs thirteen bars later in Act III of ‘La Coupe du 
Roi de Thulé’. 


‘Jeux d’Enfants’, suite for piano duet (1871) 


23. No. 6, “Trompette et tambour’: from ‘Ivan IV’, Act V, 
scene I, no. 19, march and recitative (V.S. pp. 296-300), modified 
in detail. Bizet made a few more slight changes when he used the 
movement in the ‘Petite Suite’ for orchestra. 

‘L’Arlésienne’, incidental music (1872) 

24. Saxophone theme in second section of prelude, used later as 
L’Innocent motive: from ‘Grisélidis’ sketches, skeleton almost 
identical, including clarinet ostinato figure and bass, but in Gp 


major. 
The minuet from Act III of ‘La Jolie fille de Perth’ was inserted 
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in the second ‘L’Arlésienne’ suite by Guiraud after Bizet’s death. 


‘Don Rodrigue’, unfinished opera (1873) 

25. Act I, finale, air (Don Diégue) and chorus in 12/8 (voice- 
parts only in sketch): from ‘Ivan IV’, Act I, air (Temrouk) and 
chorus, ‘Sort fatal!’ (suppressed in V.S.), slightly modified. 

26. Act V, march and chorus: from ‘Ivan IV’, Act III, no. 9, 
wedding march and chorus, ‘O divine justice’ (V.S. pp. 158 foll.). 
In both operas the march is scored for stage brass band (including 
threesaxhorns) and returnsin grandiose dress, with organ, in the finale. 


‘Patrie’, concert overture (1873) 


27. First theme from ‘Don Rodrigue’, Act V, where it appears 
(sketched for flutes only) as an orchestral march immediately before 
the march borrowed from ‘Ivan IV’ (No. 26). 


‘Carmen’, opéra-comique (1873-4) 

28. Act II, no. 17, air, ‘La fleur que tu m’avais jetée’: first 33} 
bars, melody, rhythm of accompaniment and harmonic outline 
(figured bass) from ‘Grisélidis’, where the song is for baritone in 
C major. Slight variants in vocal line and harmony. 

29. Act III, entr’acte: according to Charles Pigot, Bizet’s first 
biographer (1886), this was composed for ‘L’Arlésienne’. 

30. Act III, no. 21, ensemble, ‘Quant au douanier’: composed 
for ‘L’Arlésienne’ to words beginning “Pour récolter le vermillon”, 
according to Pigot. There is some support for this in three letters from 
Alphonse Daudet to Bizet, published by Mina Curtiss (“Bizet and his 
World’, p. 461). Daudet sends words for the choruses in ‘L’Arlésienne’, 
including two versions of a ‘choeur des fillettes’, beginning “‘Pour 
cueillir le vermillon”, which was not used in that work. 

31. Act III, no. 22, air, ‘Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante’: 
composed for ‘Grisélidis’, according to Pigot. The cello arpeggio 
figure occurs in the middle section of the duet ‘Révons’, published 
posthumously with piano accompaniment in 1887 but probably 
composed for Act II of ‘La Coupe du Roi de Thulé’. It is quite 
likely that Bizet used the same material in both the earlier operas. 

32. Act III, no. 22, finale, at “Ddat-il m’en coidter la vie’: 
melody—and its subsequent return a semitone higher—from ‘La 
Coupe du Roi de Thulé’, Act I, finale, at ‘““Myrrha, la brise est 
forte”, improved in detail. The dramatic parallel here is very 
striking, and undoubtedly suggested the borrowing. I have discussed 
it in full elsewhere, with quotations: see Music & Letters, October 
1947, Pp. 359-60, and ‘Bizet’ (Master Musicians), pp. 159-60. 
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NIETZSCHE, WAGNER AND ERNEST 
NEWMAN 


By Rocer HOoLuInRAKE 


IN READING Nietzsche’s two late essays, “The Case of Wagner— 
a Musician’s Problem’ and ‘Nietzsche Contra Wagner’, it is easy to 
be led by the note of bitterness, of unveiled irony, as well as by the 
discontinuous course of the argument into believing that the 
philosophical and esthetic implications are merely a convenient 
pretext, and that at the heart of the matter lies an implacable 
personal grievance that demands satisfaction and will have it at 
any price. This is what seems to have happened when Ernest 
Newman described the pamphlets as “merely journalism of the 
cheapest, most ill-bred kind, the sort of mud-flinging that any man 
with a comprehensive faculty for hating, and a gift for coining 
malicious epithets and stabbing phrases, can indulge in with respect 
to anyone or anything he hates merely because he or it is different 
from himself”’.+ 

Newman indeed had made up his mind, and the picture he 
paints with erudition and considerable skill in the relevant chapters 
of his biography of Wagner is unmistakable. Taking into account 
Nietzsche’s mental collapse in 1889 which delayed the publication 
of the second paper, recognizing, too, the frustrations and intense 
loneliness of the later years of Nietzsche’s active career, we are to 
dismiss the essays as the work of an already unstable mind. Nietzsche 
is to be regarded as a sick man, overcome on the one hand with 
“rage at Wagner’s triumph”? and, on the other hand, “suffering 
so atrociously that calm objectivity of judgement was not to be 
expected”’.* This is not all. Newman goes further. Even at his best— 
the years of his championship of the Wagnerian cause—Nietzsche’s 
competence may be questioned. Was he at any stage qualified to 
understand what Wagner was about? From the evidence available 
it can be construed that it was basically “a mind of the utmost 
simplicity where music was concerned’”’.‘ Surely it is wiser to assume 
that the whole affair was from the outset pervaded by misunder- 
standing, and that even at the height of his enthusiasm and devotion 

1 “The Life of Richard Wagner’ (1945), iv, p. 331. 

Ibid., p. 595- 

Ibid., p. 524. 

* Ibid., p. 539.- 
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to his idol Nietzsche was never actually competent to be regarded 
as the apostle of Wagnerian reforms. “Very little that he has to say 
on the specific subject of Wagner’s music calls for serious consideration 
today”.* And in another passage Newman restates his conclusions: 
“The amazing thing is . . . that even the most slenderwitted among 
his devotees of a generation ago should have taken him seriously as 
an authority on art in general and Wagnerian art in particular’’.* 

The significance that has been attached to the two works in 
question—although peripheral to Nietzsche’s main activities as a 
philosopher—would seem in itself enough to contradict the view that 
in any context they may be dismissed as “merely journalism of the 
cheapest kind’’. And when one reflects on the tragic awareness and 
concern underlying Nietzsche’s whole intellectual position, one 
begins to feel that something more must be involved than a purely 
personal quarrel in this instance—that something more fundamental 
is at stake. Perhaps ‘The Case of Wagner’ itself is only a detail in a 
much more serious indictment.’ There is more than one ground for 
this suspicion. In the first place it was an attack from which Nietzsche 
had nothing to gain. His motives were bound to be misunderstood 
by a public under the spell of Wagner’s genius, not uninfluenced by 
the splendid eulogies of Nietzsche’s own early writings. The pamphlets 
would be received as the production of a fanatic, all but incom- 
prehensible to the majority of their readers, the expression of a 
particularly vicious iconoclasm and disloyalty. In the second place 
there remains to the end an underlying admiration and even affection 
for the great composer. “‘Everything decisive in this question I kept 
to myself—I have loved Wagner”’, * Nietzsche exclaims. The dilemma 
persists and is resolved only with difficulty. Indeed a fundamental 
ambivalence of thought and feeling must be taken as characteristic 
of Nietzsche’s attitude, accounting as it does to some extent for the 
confusing and at times veiled implications of what he has to say. 
“Who doubts that I, old artillery-man that I am, would be able if I 
liked to point my heavy guns at Wagner ?”’® 

Nietzsche is seen to be torn between two extremes: on the one 
hand there is his sense of indebtedness to the man who in his auto- 
biography (his last complete prose work) he declares to have been 
his greatest benefactor’®, and the recollection of the days at Triebschen 


5 Ibid., p. 332. 

® Ibid., p. 346. 

7 See also Nietzsche, ‘Lettres 4 Peter Gast’, ed. by André Schaefiner. 
8 ‘Ecce Homo’, authorized translation, p. 122. 

® Ibid., p. 122. 

10 Jbid., p. 44. 
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which he says he would not have blotted from his life at any 
price.» On the other hand there is the obligation he feels as 
philosopher and historian to reveal an inherent weakness in Wagner’s 
creative personality. The two refuse to be reconciled satisfactorily. 
This in itself clearly points to the need for a more searching and 
sympathetic examination. Even superficially it hardly seems as if 
Newman’s verdict of a combination of “inordinate self-esteem’’** 
and “‘irresponsible changefulness’”’!* can be accepted as final. 

The most serious objection to be met at the outset is that a 
philosopher’s difference of opinion on a specifically musical issue, 
whatever the motives, is not likely to be very enlightened—may not 
even be legitimate. Arguments in respect of Nietzsche’s qualifications 
as a critic can be produced on both sides. Of greatest importance in 
his defence is the status accorded by Wagner himself to his friend’s 
opinions in the composer’s enthusiastic acceptance of the dedication 
of Nietzsche’s first book, “The Birth of Tragedy’, in 1872, and the 
essay ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth’ in 1876. There can be no doubt 
that the relationship in its initial stages was one of unusual intensity. 
Unless we are to believe that Wagner was indiscriminately exploiting 
an opportunity for public flattery, we are forced to conclude that he 
held Nietzsche’s musical judgment in the highest regard, taking 
him fully into his confidence and even inviting his assistance. 
Indeed the whole character of the friendship, through which in 1872 
he was prepared to say he had realized the most ardent wish of his 
life’*, presupposes a profound sympathy and even affinity existing 
between the two men, as well as a mutual understanding of aims, 
which in itself would be sufficient to uphold Nietzsche’s authority 
as Wagner’s interpreter. 

We cannot at the same time lightly set aside the possibility that 
Nietzsche’s technical accomplishment in music was somewhat 
limited. This soon assumes major proportions in the context of 
Newman’s argument. There is, he points out, the evidence of 
published compositions, such as the ‘Hymn to Life’, which exhibit 
the “rankest amateurism’’.** His addiction to improvising at the 
piano “must have tried Wagner sorely”.1* The text of Hans von 
Biilow’s indictment of the early symphonic poem ‘Manfred Medita- 
tion’, moreover, is printed in full. But the question is not to be disposed 


11 Ibid., p. 44 

12 Op. 370. 

18 Jbid., 

“% Letter to Nietzsche, 10 January 1872, acknowledging “The Birth of Tragedy’. 
18 Op. cit., iv, p. 323. 

16 Ibid., p. 323. 
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of by such a naive confusion of the creative and critical intellect. 
Is Nietzsche to be denied all musical discrimination simply because 
he was not a composer comparable with Wagner? Analytical and 
creative gifts of the highest order are rarely united in the same person. 
Nietzsche was himself conscious of the disparity. His critique takes | 
for granted, and even emphasizes, beyond the suspicion of rivalry, 
Wagner’s superb mastery of the actual musical materials, and cannot 

be impugned on these grounds. “I suppose I know better than 
anyone the prodigious feats of which Wagner was capable, the 
fifty worlds of strange ecstasies to which no one else had wings to 
soar.”’? 

If Nietzsche is not to be disqualified a priori, at what level is the 
matter to be approached? “Was Wagner a musician at all? In any 
case he was something else to a much greater degree.”** If we accept 
this as our starting point we find ourselves at once in a new situation. 
For if Wagner, as Nietzsche says, need not necessarily be regarded 
primarily as a composer, the limitations of Nietzsche’s musical | 
horizons cease, in any case, seriously to affect the issue. The speci- 
fically musical aspect becomes to some extent subordinate. “His 
whole life long’”’, the passage continues, “‘he did nothing but repeat 
one proposition: that his music did not mean music alone! But 
something more! Something immeasurably more! . . . Not music 
alone—no musician would speak in this way.”** And in the same 
context he gives as Wagner’s principle: ‘‘Music can never be any- 
thing else than a means,” and reasserts, “no musician, however, 
thinks in this way”. 

Wagner’s position is stated in the treatise “The Art-Work of the 
Future’ and developed at length in ‘Opera and Drama’. The concern 
of the artist of the future, according to Wagner’s prediction, will be 
the drama. It is in a reformed theatre that, recapturing the spirit of ; 
classical antiquity, society as a whole will find the fullest satisfaction : 
of its cultural needs. Towards this end the contemporary artist | 
must now enlist every artistic means. The aims of the drama “‘can 
only be fully realized when each separate branch of art is utilized 
in its utmost fulness. The true Drama is only conceivable as pro- 
ceeding from the united efforts of every art in the most direct 
appeal to a common public’’.?* His treatise on ‘Opera and Drama’ 
logically takes the form of an examination of the potentialities of the 
artistic media in an attempt to determine what the respective 


17 “Ecce Homo’, p. 44. 
id ews ge of Wagner’, authorized translation, p. 23. 
19 Jbid. 

20 ‘The KreWork of the Future’, chap. iv. 
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functions of each shail be. Suggesting that each has already attained 
an individual perfection, he envisages a gigantic synthesis in which 
the various elements, coming together to strengthen and enhance 
each other, will for the first time reveal their full potentialities. The 
complex language he describes will surpass anything known in its 
expressiveness, power and the generality of its appeal. “Not one 
faculty of any of the separate arts will remain unused in the United 
Art-work of the Future; in it will each attain its first complete 
realization.”’** When, therefore, Nietzsche challenges us with the 
proposition that Wagner never wished to be regarded solely as a 
musician, and identifies him as “an incomparable histrio, the greatest 
mime, the most astonishing theatrical genius that the Germans have 
ever had”’,** he is not writing private propaganda; noris he displaying 
any lack of musical discrimination; nor is he, to refer to Newman, 
“coining malicious epithets”. Even admitting a pejorative tone, 
Nietzsche has not falsified Wagner’s central esthetic position. On the 
contrary he can be regarded as taking the words out of Wagner’s 
own mouth. 

It is by now a commonplace to say that ultimately the genius of 
Wagner, the musician, triumphed over the hubris of Wagner the 
prophet-philosopher, scene-painter and dramatist. But the triumph 
cannot be claimed without acknowledging a defeat—the defeat of 
Wagner’s grandiose esthetic programme in its totality. This is not to 
deny the significance of the musical reforms which Wagner’s policy 
eventually dictated. But these must be seen to be contingent. We 
cannot disqualify Nietzsche from the outset by saying that, because 
he was technically ill-equipped to deal with the musical implications 
(if he was so ill-equipped), whatever he has to say about Wagner 
is ipso facto invalid, or to use Newman’s words, “honest wool- 
gathering”’.** With rather more justice it could be claimed that the 
unusual combination of scholar, philosopher, historian and poet in 
Nietzsche combined to make him peculiarly receptive and pre- 
disposed him to accept Wagner at his own estimate—to interpret his 
theories in their broadest perspective. It is precisely the lack of an 
exclusively musical bias that makes Nietzsche one of the most 
formidable critics of the theoretical scaffolding of the United Art- 
work. Moreover, the intensity of the friendship, and his penetrating 
insight, make it at the same time his prerogative to assess the motives 
of the artist who undertook to put theory into practice. 


21 Ibid. 
22 ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. 23. 
23 Op. cit., iv, p. 331. 
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How does Nietzsche proceed ? 


If Wagner’s theory was “‘drama is the object, music is only a 
means”—his practice was from beginning to end, “‘the attitude is 
the end, drama and even music can never be anything else than 
means’. Music as the manner of accentuating, strengthening, and 
deepening dramatic poses and all things which please the senses 
of the actor; and Wagnerian drama only as an opportunity for a host 
of interesting attitudes! ** 


In this diagnosis we break new ground. Is Wagner to be taken at 
his face value, the philosopher asks? Can theory and practice be 
reconciled? The suspicion of charlatanism is soon one of the focal 
points in the attack. Indeed in all that Nietzsche says the same 
sensitivity is to be felt—a sensitivity towards the least suggestion of 
the sham or the insincere. Wagner’s theatrical preoccupation, his 
ability to hypnotize and intoxicate, was immediately apparent to 
the audiences at the first operas. “If you do not find clear sunlight 
in these works, such as radiates from the works of genius, they distill 
a strange magic which captivates the senses,”’** Schumann wrote in 
1853. And it is essentially the same recognition that, some thirty years 
later, prompts his critics to compare Wagner with his own Klingsor. 
Nor was Wagner himself blind to his own ability in this respect. 
In his autobiography the composer speaks of ‘‘a power of bewildering 
or transporting my more indolent contemporaries”, which, as 
Nietzsche’s translator has pointed out, becomes one of the most 
striking admissions, showing as it does how soon Wagner became 
aware of his dominant instinct and faculty.** We cannot be surprised 
at Nietzsche’s scepticism. The narrowest margin often separates 
the most strongly contrasted opposites. The conception of the 
philosopher-artist recedes, and in its place is revealed the magician 
and poseur serving an ambitious and predominantly egotistic end. 
“He is the master of hypnotic trickery’’*” is Nietzsche’s comment. 
“Wagner was not instinctively a musician. And this he proved 
by the way in which he abandoned all laws and rules, or, in more 
precise terms, all style in music, in order to make what he wanted 
with it, i.e., a rhetorical medium for the stage.” ** It was Wagner’s 
whole approach that Nietzsche resented so strongly, and which, for 
all the volumes of theoretical writings, he felt to be fundamentally 
without principles. His anxiety leads him to a number of pronounce- 


24 ‘Nietzsche contra Wagner’, authorized translation, p. 60. 

25 A letter to C. Van Bruyck, 8 May 1853. 

26 A. M. Ludovici, preface to Vol. 8 of ‘The Complete Works of Nietzsche’. 
27 ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. 14. 

28 Tbid., p. 23. 
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ments, among which the semi-ironical championship of Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ which introduces “The Case of Wagner’ is perhaps the 
most famous: ‘‘Music which comes forward lightly, gracefully, 
stylishly’, and which he sees as possessing “the refinement of a race, 
not of an individual’’.** And yet the underlying seriousness cannot be 
doubted. His constant concern is a conception of artistic responsi- 
bility—a responsibility which Wagner, unable to discount public 
opinion, unable to resist the opportunity for self-dramatization, has 
readily betrayed. 

No doubt ‘Parsifal’, “the Catholic mysticism of this Protestant 
Freemason turned atheist’, which, Professor Lang remarks, “the 
world beheld with awe’’,** proved to be the last straw. However it is 
unlikely that the trouble with the opera, as has been suggested, was 
its Christian theme, for Nietzsche speaks in the highest terms of the 
individual integrity of a number of Christian thinkers and artists, 
while finding their religious position inadmissible. The trouble with 
‘Parsifal’ was that it was so ostentatiously religiose. What does 
Wagner mean historically, Nietzsche asks? ‘“‘The rise of the actor in 
music: a momentous event which not only leads me to think but 
also to fear.’’** Wagner’s cynical religious attitudes were well known. 
The fervent Catholicism of Cosima in the family circle was the object 
of attack and ridicule. A change of heart from the disciple of 
Schopenhauer and author of the mythology and symbolism of the 
‘Ring’ cycle, from this convert to the philosophy of pessimism and 
composer of “Tristan’, was unthinkable. Instead of seeing ‘Parsifal’ 
as a conversion, Nietzsche saw it as Wagner’s surrender—to his own 
weakness. Wagner, having appointed himself high-priest of the 
‘Temple of Bayreuth’, now proceeds to invoke the blessing of heaven. 
‘Parsifal’ was to be regarded as a High Mass for the initiates of the 
new “religion of music’’. It and its supposed Christianity were part 
of the same thing: the final gesture of the great actor before his 
public, the final bid for acclaim and notoriety. Does not Wagner 
himself hint as much when he inscribed the score: “To his dear 
friend, Friedrich Nietzsche, from Richard Wagner: Higher 
Ecclesiastical Counsellor” ? 

Even these remarks do not do full justice to the indictment. 
There is a still more important reason for Nietzsche’s complete, 
and Newman believes “‘half-crazed’’,** volte-face. The most serious 
charge that can be brought to bear against Nietzsche is that of 


29 Tbid., pp. 1-2. 

30 “Music in Western Civilization’, p. 889. 
51 ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. 32. 

82 Op. cit., iv, p. 538. 
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inconsistency. The early polemical writings were by far the most 
substantial publicity Wagner received. Even Newman is prepared to 
acknowledge that no one of anything like Nietzsche’s intellectual 
calibre ever came into such close relation with Wagner’s own 
intellectual life.** His later attack is the first indication of dissension 
at a significant level from among the ranks of Wagner’s own disciples. 
Among Wagner’s admirers it has been traditionally assumed that 
Nietzsche was acting on the impulse of the moment, rather than 
responsibly and with discrimination—or, as Newman says, “for 
him each new idea that took possession of him was a revelation from 
on high, cancelling out not merely all the revelations of the rest of 
mankind, but even his own previous revelations’’.*¢ 
It must finally be established that, allowing for the fundamental 

ambivalence of feeling and loyalty, already discussed, Nietzsche’s 
attack springs from precisely the same concern that initially prompted 
his championship of the Wagnerian cause: it arises, that is to say, 
from the immense significance he attaches to art, from the seriousness 
of his conception of the artist’s obligation, from his anxiety at the 
state of culture during the nineteenth century.** At first there can 
be no doubt that he and many others saw Wagner as opposed to 
general tendencies: the supreme idealist, the opponent of Philistinism. 
His inspired vision of Bayreuth, his championship of the cause of 
the artist of the future, seemed to herald the dawn of a new and more 
enlightened era of creative endeavour and of the spirit. This under- 
lying concern does not change. It is precisely an ingrained pre- 
occupation with the state of culture that informed Nietzsche’s 
denunciation when he realized that, far from being able to achieve 
what was beyond his time, Wagner was, in fact, very much a child 
of it. “The trouble with Nietzsche his whole life long was that he 
combined the modesty of the peacock with the consistency of a 
weathercock’’s® is Newman’s comment. On the contrary it is the 
relentless inflexibility of his theme that drives him to probably the 
most difficult step of his life—namely to reassess Wagner in respect 
of it. In his autobiography Nietzsche goes so far as to say that he 
never makes personal attacks, but, when he uses the names of 
individuals, aims only at making general but elusive evils more 
clear. The name or personality is to be regarded as a magnifying 
glass bringing representative features into closer perspective. “What 
better guide, or more thoroughly efficient revealer of the soul could 

33 Jbid., p. 326. 

34 Tbid., p. 

35 See also Alfred Baeumler, foreword to Nietzsche, ‘Die Unschuld des Werdens’. 

36 Op. cit., iv, p. 347- 
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be found for the labyrinth of the modern spirit than Wagner ?’’" 
This is no personal matter. Wagner is to be regarded as the personi- 
fication of a crisis in the history of art and ideas. 

In this it seems that he is again following Wagner’s own lead. 
In ‘Art and Revolution’ and “The Art-Work of the Future’ Wagner 
elaborates the thesis that a great work of art is not an individual 
achievement. The creative artist is spokesman for society at large, 
expressing the sentiments and aspirations of an era. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, he reflects, are the representatives of Greek culture at 
its highest moment. With the decline of this civilization we find 
Euripides and a decadent theatre. Just as a people evolves laws, 
religious and moral values peculiarly adapted to its needs, so the 
type and quality of art produced at a particular time reflects the ethos 
of an age. There can be no doubt that as Nietzsche witnessed 
Wagner’s rise to prominence, an ascendency culminating in the 
construction of the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth and the first perfor- 
mances of the ‘Ring’ cycle in its totality, it gradually dawned on him 
that, far from being the man to transform European culture, Wagner 
was instead one of its greatest and most representative voices. 

Far from standing at a distance from his age, Wagner, like the 
Greek dramatists he discusses, turns out to be its embodiment. 
Nietzsche therefore comes to see him as the champion of precisely 
those forces he had at first so fervently believed he would oppose. 
Disillusionment was inevitable. From what he says in “The Birth of 
Tragedy’ and ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth’ it is clear that through 
Wagner he had hoped for the revival of something like the dignity 
of Attic drama. When in 1876 he made the final pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth, he found instead an electric atmosphere, a sensation-seeking 
public. This, of course, might have been foreseen. “‘What did the poor 
man expect?” Newman comments.** The trouble was that this 
seemed to be precisely the kind of expectation the festival had been 
intended to satisfy. The art-work of the future, far from establishing 
new values, proved to be merely a comprehensive expression of the 
old: and these were values which Nietzsche had spent his whole life 
in an attempt to confound, and which in the end, with despairing 
audacity, he had hoped to ‘transvaluate’. Inevitably hesaw Wagner’s 
achievement as ‘‘a Music without a Future”’.** 

“What is the first and last thing the philosopher demands of 
himself?’”’ Nietzsche asks in the preface to ‘The Case of Wagner’. 


37 ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. xxxi. 
38 Op. cit., iv, p. 526. 
3® “Nietzsche contra Wagner’, p. 63. 
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‘To overcome his age in himself, to become ‘timeless’. With what 
then does the philosopher have the greatest fight? With all that in 
him which makes him a child of his time.’”’** Throughout his life he 
never ceased to wage war on those who complacently accepted 
modern standards—those who were intellectually blind to what he 
saw as a crucial situation, or who lacked the courage or strength 
to acknowledge and make up for what he had exposed as the truth 
about themselves. As a child of his time he admits to being as much 
susceptible to its influence as Wagner. “The only difference is that 
I recognized the fact, that I struggled against it. The philosopher 
in me struggled against it.”** What is regarded as culture, Nietzsche 
finds to be a travesty and compromise, what is considered to be 
religion, Nietzsche sees as evasion and religious hypocrisy, what are 
taken for wisdom and learning represent for him gross self-deceit 
and intellectual cowardice. Because of the pervasive malady of the 
age, unless a man is able to stand apart from or to rise above his 
environment, he is more or less forced, whether he likes it or sees it 
or not, into becoming an incarnate lie. And this applies no less 
directly to the creative artist. ‘He who would fain emancipate art’, 
he predicts in ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth’, “‘must first have freed 
himself from all contact with modern souls”’.* 

In Wagner there can be no doubt that Nietzsche at first saw 
something approaching the Promethean creator. Uniting a highly 
speculative mind with creative gifts of the highest order, Wagner 
seemed to be bold enough to carry on his shoulders what looked like 
an entire artistic revolution. The outcome, of course, was vastly 
different. Wagner is revealed as “‘an abortive theatrical genius’, 
a “scenic artist par excellence’, a “‘counterfeit’’. No creator of value 
but the creator of an illusion of value, and therefore a major 
representative of the state of civilization which had been denounced 
prophetically as pervaded through and through by the sham and the 
false. It was for this reason that Nietzsche broke with him. “How 
intimately must Wagner be related to the whole decadence of Europe 
for her not to have felt that he was a decadent!”** Through such 
thoughts the tragedy and yet the essential integrity of his position 
became clear. 

Newman was not blind to these problems: 


For the thoughtful man, therefore, the variations of taste of which 
he is conscious from one decade to another are a challenging and 


40 ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. xxix. 

“1 Tbid., p. xxix. 

42 ‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth’, authorized translation, p. 144. 
“ ‘The Case of Wagner’, p. 12. 
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sometimes disturbing phenomenon; for if the mysterious chemistry 
of the mind and the body, he reflects, can thus have changed him 
from what he once was, what guarantee has he that even his latest 
phase of taste will prove his final one? He becomes sadly conscious 
that esthetic judgement is a much less simple affair than he had 
imagined it to be in his confident youth.* 
For a moment it might seem that Newman is trying to modify his 
strictures of the Nietzsche case. Only this is followed by the extra- 
ordinary and quite unforgivable statement that “‘Nietzsche’s whole 
intellectual bent co-operated with his vanity to make a dissatisfied 
self-probing of this kind impossible for him at any time of his life’’. 
It is doubtful, of course, whether any human relationship can be 
analysed and once and for all ‘explained’ or ‘assessed’. But is this 
to be the last word? It must be recognized that more lies behind 
Newman’s misrepresentation of Nietzsche than an exemplary 
devotion to Wagner. It springs in the last analysis from a miscon- 
ception of the mentality of the man he is dealing with. It is not so 
much a mistake that can be reckoned in terms of facts and statistics, 
it is a more fundamental error in weighing the imponderables of 
human character and intellectual integrity. One may question 
whether the type of argument advanced in the detailed chapters 
‘Elizabeth’s False Witness’ and ‘The Realities of the Matter’ can 
really add anything essential to an understanding of the case. If we 
conclude that Newman was misled, we may have the explanation 
why for him the pieces of the jig-saw puzzle of “The Case of Wagner’ 
refused to fall into place. For underlying all Nietzsche’s thought, and 
evident on every page of the Wagner essays, both for and against, are 
the signs of precisely this acute and dissatisfied ‘questioning’, this 
unwavering obedience to the truth as he sees it, that Newman says 
was “impossible for him at any time of his life”. Nietzsche must be 
reinstated as the more reliable witness in his own cause: 

What are the three requisitions concerning which my wrath and 
my care and my love of art have made me open my mouth on this 
occasion ? 

That the stage should not become master of the arts. 


That the actor should not become the corrupter of the genuine. 
That music should not become an art of lying.*5 


Is this, as Newman believes, the language of an irresponsible icono- 
clast? Do we not rather hear an echo of the words in which Plato, in 
a more famous discourse, warned the youth of Athens against the 
seditious propensities of the artist in the republic of truth? 


“4 Op. cit., iv, p. 346. 
4“ *The Case of Wagner’, p.35. 
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William Lawes. By Murray Lefkowitz. pp. 350. (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1960, 55s.) 


Baptized in Salisbury Cathedral on 1 May 1602, William Lawes was 
killed while fighting for the Royalist cause during the siege of Chester in 
1645. In the author’s words, 

William Lawes was the true representative of the seventeenth-century baroque. 

His music establishes him as a leading figure in the acceptance and development of 

new styles and techniques in England. He was an artist who worked in advance of 

his times. Versatile, prolific and highly original, he must be considered a major 
composer of the first half of the seventeenth century—one of the great figures of 

English music. 


The blurb-writer goes one better—“‘one of England’s greatest musicians” 
—but by now we have become hardened to living in a world of inflation, 
just as we have grown used to the ever-increasing number of composers 
who were ‘in advance of their times’—a nonsense if ever there was one, 
since composers were their times; they moved among and influenced 
their contemporaries. 

The book consists of a biographical introduction, a sequence of 
detailed studies of Lawes’s instrumental and vocal music, lists of the 
extant works with their sources, a bibliography, and an unusually good 
index. There are twenty-three pages of selected music, as well as a large 
number of musical examples in the text. A list of all these musical illus- 
trations would have been useful, and I am sorry that not a single facsimile 
of Lawes’s musical handwriting or signature appears in the book; one 
more half-tone plate would not have made very much difference to the 
cost of what was already bound to be a fairly expensive book, but it would 
have added greatly to its usefulness. Most of what Mr. Lefkowitz has to 
say is very sound, and he deserves great credit for his perseverance in 
discovering sources and his skill in identifying the music they contain— 
a task as arduous as it is essential. William Lawes has hitherto been 
considered an instrumental composer; not the least of the many merits 
of this book is the way in which it reveals the extent of his vocal music, 
both sacred and secular, and the astonishing fertility, variety and power 
of his invention. In a working life of little more than twenty years he 
composed hundreds of pieces of elaborate chamber music, nearly a 
hundred songs and part-songs, dozens of catches and rounds, a great deal 
of music for the stage, and a considerable amount of church music. If we 
make further allowance for what must undoubtedly have perished, William 
Lawes becomes incontestably the most important composer of the Caroline 
period. The author has opened our eyes and stretched our thoughts; now 
it is up to us to open our ears to this remarkable musician and to his 
distinctive style. 

In detail, the book could have been even better than it is. There are 
some tiresome infelicities, confusions and repetitions. These are almost 
inevitable, I suppose, in the early drafts of a study that has occupied the 
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centre of an author’s attention for seven or eight years, but many of them 
could and should have been spotted and removed before the typescript 
went to the printer. The function of an editor or a publisher’s reader is 
surely equivalent to the useful though humdrum service of dry-cleaning a 
favourite suit. The shape of the suit should not be changed in the process, 
but its texture will be freshened, tears will be repaired, soup-stains eradi- 
cated, pockets patched, loose threads snipped. Though the preface to this 
book falls over itself with polite acknowledgments, I find none to an editor 
or reader; the book would have been better still if there had been. 
The list of sources, for instance, is not absolutely complete. It should be 
supplemented by British Museum, Add. 40,657-61, which contain auto- 
graph copies of some of Lawes’s viol consorts, together with music by 
Lupo, Holmes, Guy and Bull; this early set of part-books can throw 
considerable light on the formation of Lawes’s style. Then there are two 
harpsichord pieces in New York Public Library, Drexel 5612—this 
manuscript can be associated with the area of Salisbury, and perhaps 
with the musicians of the Cathedral Close itself. The pieces are merely by 
‘Lawes’, but I think there can be no doubt that William is their composer. 
The Houghton Library lyra-viol manuscript mentioned on p. x is not the 
one sold at Sotheby’s in 1917, which went to the Nanki Library, Tokyo; 
and it is thought that the binding and contents of this volume did not 
originally belong together. 

Some of the author’s statements seem to me rather slipshod, and others 
do not penetrate to the heart of things. John Bartlet (who gets a bashing on 
p- 3; his eminent colleague Nathaniel Giles has to wait for his until 
p- 189) dedicated his published song-book to Lord Hertford and wrote a 
pavan on his death; since Hertford was Lawes’s first patron, Bartlet may 
well have been the man who first brought the gifted boy William to his 
notice. John Lawes became a choirman not of Westminster Cathedral 
(p. 3) but of Westminster Abbey. Coperario’s ‘Rules how to Compose’ 
are unquestionably autograph, not “copied out by a scribe” (p. 193). 
Tomkins was not “primarily an instrumental musician” (p. 9); most of 
his music is for voices. Among works by Lawes already printed should 
be included (p. 42) the beautiful five-part pavan in “The Musical 
Antiquary’ for January 1910; and two of his fantasy suites for violin(s), 
bass viol and organ were published a few years ago by Stainer & Bell. 
To recommend (p. 46) that the organ parts to the viol fantasies are best 
omitted in performance “‘since they interfere with the quality of the 
consort and are not at all necessary to the music” is far too sweeping; 
it flies in the face not only of most seventeenth-century evidence, but also 
of much twentieth-century experience. The word ‘console’, too, has such 
an accepted meaning among organists that I am not happy about its use 
(p. 120) apparently to denote an electronic organ. It is sheer nonsense 
to maintain (p. 49) that “complex contrapuntal devices such as melodic 
inversion, countersubjects, retrograde, invertible counterpoints, augmenta- 
tion and diminution were regularly employed in the early ‘fancy’”. 
An author who writes that anyone—in this instance, William Lawes— 
“was essentially a lonely and brooding genius, trapped in the exclusive 
surroundings of decadent court splendour” (p. 62) should at once be 
prescribed a stiff dose of Miss C. V. Wedgwood, twice daily, before 
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typing. ‘“‘Eccentric melodies, violent dissonances, strange augmented 
and diminished progressions” did not disappear for about a century and 
a half after Lawes’s death (pp. 65-6); what about Locke, Blow, Purcell? 
The alman did not get quicker as time went on (p. 83); like almost every 
dance-form in musical history, it got slower. So did the pavan, the galliard, 
the coranto and the saraband; pp. 82-4 need reconsidering. ‘Hocketus’ 
(pp. 86, 121, 183) is a precise, though archaic, musical term that is all too 
rapidly degenerating. It is not a synonym for echo. It never was. 

The seventeenth-century Welsh and Irish harps were not chromatic 

(pp. 91-2) but basically diatonic, and the Welsh triple harp had not yet 
been invented. Lawes’s harp parts are for the lovely brass-strung Irish 
harp, not for the relatively dull-sounding gut-strung instrument. The 
viol consorts of Tomkins and Gibbons are anything but “evidently imita- 
tive of their keyboard ‘divisions’” (p. 95). “Cormacke’ (p. 104) must be 
Gormocke MacDermott, the Irish royal harper to King James I; Lawes’s 
pavans on themes by Alfonso Ferrabosco II, Coperario and Cormacke 
were probably written to commemorate the deaths of these musicians. 
In the development of the English violin trio-sonata (p. 106) Orlando 
Gibbons appears to deserve a high place; his three-part fantasies published 
in about 1620 ought to be mentioned here. Concertante technique in the 
fantasia first occurs in the generation to which Coperario belonged, rather 
than that of Lawes (p. 114). The lyra-viol tunings given on p. 130 do 
not accord with the fact that lyra-viols were considerably smaller than 
bass viols; all should be transposed up a fourth. The ‘new’ tunings for the 
lute on p. 131 should all be a tone lower, despite Mace. In discussing the 
development of English song during the Caroline period (Chapter VII) 
more account should have been taken of French influence. The English 
ayre is itself an outgrowth of the French air de cour, as its name suggests; 
the only song-book published in England between 1622 and the year of 
Lawes’s death was Filmer’s ‘French court-aires . . . Englished’ (1629); 
and Charles I’s queen was Henrietta Maria of France. 
_. So long as we have such a liking for bawdy books, limericks, films and 
gramophone records, I suppose we had better not be too prudish about 
the seventeenth-century taste for catches (p. 180). There is a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that six members of the playhouse orchestra did in 
fact “play together as a complete unit” (p. 193); see the steadily growing 
literature on the Morley Consort Lessons. The word ‘measures’ was not a 
“term which had become traditional for the pavan’’ (p. 208) ; it referred 
only to two special kinds of pavan, the quadro and the passymeasures. 
‘Figary’ (p. 216) is presumably the French word ‘figurée’—that is to say, 
a dance in which the emphasis was on the patterns made by the dancers 
as they moved. Inigo Jones’s superb Banqueting House (with its Rubens 
ceiling) still stands, even though many of us regret that it is now filled 
with unsightly and obsolete military litter; such references to it as the 
one on p. 225 could usefully be amplified from Per Palme’s exhaustive 
study of its history and use, “Triumph of Peace’ (London, 1957). The canon 
on p. 247 has too many editorial accidentals. The Oxford manuscript of a 
dozen verse anthems by Lawes is surely not ‘the largest single collection 
of verse anthems dating from before the Restoration’ (p. 256); I know 
of at least one set of part-books containing more than a dozen. 
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So much for the soup-stains and the patched pockets. But my personal 
mania for dry-cleaning must not be allowed to distort the good shape and 
fine material of the suit. Mr. Lefkowitz has written a pioneering work, 
enthusiastic, knowledgeable and musicianly. William Lawes may have 
had to wait three centuries for his champion, but I hope many musicians 
will now buy this book and find out for themselves how good a composer 
he was. They will also discover how valiantly and sympathetically his 
champion has fought on his behalf. T. D. 


Church Music and Theology. By Erik Routley. pp. 120. (SCM Press, London, 
1959, 8s. 6d.) 


This book is No. 11 of ‘Studies in Ministry and Worship’, the first of 
the series to deal with a musical topic. The aim of the series is “the dis- 
cussion of theoretical and practical issues in the life of the church, on a 
scale between the article in the journal and the major theological treatise”’. 
Erik Routley is a well-known authority on hymns and carols. Out of his 
ten publications six concern themselves with church music while the rest 
are on other aspects of the faith. He is therefore peculiarly suited to write 
on the relationship between theology and music, or “theological footnotes 
to musical criticism” as he reticently describes his work. 

The need for such a book is undoubted. Any thoughtful church 
musician nowadays finds himself in an acute dilemma. By temperament 
and training his standards may be of the highest : how is he to allow for the 
inadequacies of his materials (choir and organ) and the inexpertness of 
his congregation (many not even musical) ? He must try to maintain his 
professional standards in circumstances which his colleagues in other 
branches of the profession would not tolerate for a moment. His own 
musical interest may take him as far as the more advanced dodecaphonists 
while many of his congregation still regard Charles Wood as modern. He 
knows that Bach sounds best played lightly, clearly and rhythmically, 
yet he hears the leaders of his profession castigate such an approach with 
puerile abuse. He must study and practise his art for as long as (often 
longer than) the priest who (legally) may dismiss him if he does not like 
the colour of his socks. 

To many other musicians (orchestral players, conductors, singers and 
pianists, for example) one of life’s mysteries is to know why any musician 
enters the field of church music at all. Apart from religious qualms, the 
economics of church music are insecure and inadequate, and worst of all 
the musical opportunities seem so limited. The immediate conclusion, 
therefore, must be that no real musician would consider the job for a 
moment: consequently, church musicians are inferior musicians. This line 
of argument may sound preposterous: but not so long ago a national 
newspaper in reporting a recital of church music given by a leading 
foundation in the Festival Hall expressed surprise that the organist could 
actually play the organ musically. Yet for a long time in our history all 
composers and musicians owed their livelihood to the Church (if not to the 
Court) and every cathedral organist was the musical leader of his com- 
munity. It would take more than one book to restore this situation. But 
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some attempt must be made to find the fundamental causes of the 
weaknesses in church music and a basis for its re-establishment as a living 
influence. Dr. Routley attempts to indicate such a basis from a theological 
as well as a musical standpoint, and his book deserves the closest attention 
from all those who have these problems at heart. This approach must 
necessarily be difficult, sometimes confusing, never dogmatic and always 
charitable. For too long church musicians have attempted to defend 
themselves on purely musical grounds. Dr. Routley demonstrates the 
perilous vulnerability of such an approach in a brilliant discussion in the 
chapter on ‘Methods of Criticism’ which alone would make his book 
worth reading: 
As long as the theologian regards the artist as fundamentally a temperamental 
trifler and the artist the theologian as an obstinate and ignorant theorist, the best 


that we shall get is patronage from church to music, together with tentative moralisms 
from musicians to musicians. 


Dr. Routley is apologetic (almost too much so) concerning the sketchi- 
ness of his treatment of so vast and complicated a subject. But he constantly 
refers his readers to longer books on specific points and adds a valuable 
index of scripture references and a bibliography. The result is that his 
own book is trenchant, concise and very much to the point, while indica- 
ting clearly sources of deeper and fuller information. His method is clear 
and direct: after a prologue, in itself a useful summary and assessment of 
previous and concurrent work in the same field, he establishes certain 
theological precepts in chapters on the Old and New Testaments and 
applies these (together with ideas on beauty and Romanticism) to such 
practical matters as methods of criticism, bad music, tempo, hymns, 
psalms, Gélineau and the ‘Folk Mass’. His ‘Interim Conclusions’ are 
particularly stimulating, notably those warning composers and performers 
against the disastrous effects of the sins of greed and pride in their work 
(this has previously been documented in a most telling manner) and 
the idea that “criticism of church music in practice should proceed from 
the ground of doctrine, should avoid facile legalism and should be 
constructive enough to encourage the good before being repressive enough 
to ensure the avoidance of error”’. 

In case the impression of humility and charitableness should suggest 
weakness and dullness, let me quote two passages: 

(On Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’.) 

It is fair to say that (a) the music of this work is second-rate (b) that its libretto 


is profane and unpleasant beyond what a church should tolerate and (c) that the 
worst thing about it is what it has done to people! 


(On a bishop’s plea for ‘popularising’ church music.) 

e document . . . is a repulsive piece of ignorant philistinism evincing an 
attitude to the musicians of deliberate misunderstanding which is painful enough in 
the ill-informed, but in the influential, catastrophic. 


The fact that one does not agree in every detail with some of 
Dr. Routley’s conclusions (e.g., his assertion that ‘“‘the explosion of the 
spurious Bach myth of grandeur and rhetoric is clear gain in our time’’) 
does not detract one jot from the impact of his book. Could it be that in his 
critical judgments of specific works his theological reasons so uncannily 
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underline instinctive musical judgment simply because he is exp 
basically musical judgments in theological terms? And one would have 
welcomed fuller discussion on perhaps the major musical problem of all— 
the equation of church music and secular in standards of performance and 
composition. (This obviously applies to professional musical establishments 
only, and not to amateur, parish-church needs.) Nevertheless such state- 
ments as “‘to hear a series of amateur organists accompany a service. . . 
is to look at a case history of nervous and psychological maladjustment” 
and “the conduct of some professionals on the organ is as buttoned-up 
and non-committal as you would expect of a man who knew how he 
could give himself away if he allowed himself to act with any freedom”— 
these, and many more, cannot help but provoke the kind of thought and 
discussion which should more than anything else restore church music 
to full health once again. 

In short, Dr. Routley has provided a stimulating, provocative little 
book which should be included in the set works of every ordinand and 
potential organist. It should help the experienced church musician to 
perceive more clearly the nature and function of his vocation. It should 
provide the musician outside the church with an insight into a much 
misunderstood branch of his profession and suggest to him more ways of 
giving his own technique meaning and significance. D. L. 


Georg Friedrich Handel: sein Leben—sein Werk. By Walter Serauky. Vol. V: 
Von Héndel’s ‘Alexander Balus’ bis zum Lebensende (1747-1759). pp. 596. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, £4 12s.) 


The three substantial volumes of Chrysander’s biography took the 
story of Handel’s life up to 1740; Serauky’s three even bulkier tomes 
(numbered III-V) cover the period from 1738 till Handel’s death in 1759. 
The author’s intention was first to complete Chrysander and then, with 
two more volumes (I and II), to replace him; but he died last year before 
he could accomplish this second purpose. The explicit challenge to 
Chrysander is odd, for the whole approach and achievement of the two 
authors is radically different, though Serauky seems to have been unaware 
of the fact. Chrysander’s biography, despite defects on the critical side, 
is a work of scholarship based on original sources and careful documenta- 
tion. Serauky’s is essentially a compilation at second or third hand. 

His foreword to the present volume, which deals with the period of the 
late oratorios from 1747 to 1759, speaks of the compelling necessity to 
subject Handel’s work to modern musicological and critica] examination. 
This, and a study of its relationship with the contemporary English back- 
ground, are his declared aims. He has allowed himself no chance of 
achieving them. It is fatal to attempt a detailed examination of Handel’s 
life and work on this ambitious scale without first-hand acquaintance 
with the basic material, printed and manuscript, including the autographs, 
which is all readily accessible. Not only has Serauky made virtually no 
use of this; he has largely ignored the fruits of modern scholarship, 
preferring for instance to take his facts from Schoelcher and Flower rather 
than from Deutsch’s ‘Documentary Biography’. And to base all critical 
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and textual comment exclusively on Chrysander’s edition is to abjure 
musicology and invite endless trouble. There are indeed signs of a last- 
minute attempt to repair the damage. Serauky seems to have glanced at 
the autograph of “Theodora’ (without noting anything of interest) and 
at the conducting score, from which he quotes the names of singers who 
could not have sung in it under Handel. (He also deduces that Handel 
originally intended to use an aria from ‘Serse’ instead of ‘Defend her, 
Heaven’; but the aria comes from ‘Siroe’, it is a later replacement, and 
the first line is quoted here with two mistakes.) He acknowledges some 
communications from Dr. Redlich about the autographs of ‘Joshua’ and 
the first act of ‘Alexander Balus’. The liaison seems however to have been 
incomplete: a footnote quotes Handel’s direction on ‘See, the conquering 
hero comes’: “Drum ad libitum, the second time Drum warbling”’; but 
‘warbling’ appears as ‘wirbling’ (a not unhappy corruption perhaps), 
and the note is applied to the wrong chorus. 

The results of this policy—or lack of it—spread far and wide. Many old 
inaccuracies corrected by Deutsch and others are trotted out once again. 
Year after year we are given wrong figures for Handel’s oratorio perfor- 
mances; two different lists appear for 1752, neither of them correct. The 
date at the end of the autograph of the organ concerto Op. 7, no. 3 is 
not 1757 (if it were, it would raise interesting questions about Handel’s 
sight) but 1751. There is no evidence that Handel quarrelled with Jennens 
after 1744 or that Cuzzoni poisoned her husband, and she did not sing 
in ‘Messiah’ on 18 May 1750. The author of ‘Polymetis’ was Joseph 
Spence, not Edmund Spenser. Pasquali did not lead Handel’s orchestra in 
the first performance of ‘Hercules’; this statement appears to be a 
misreading of Deutsch, p. 606, and is one of many signs of the author’s 
unfamiliarity with the English language. This does not help him to grasp 
the pattern of eighteenth-century English society. The account of Handel’s 
private life is largely based on speculation. We are told firmly that he 
never became an Englishman, and invited to picture him in old age 
longing ever more nostalgically for Halle. It is also suggested, because the 
Scots Magazine (mis-spelt) compared him after his death with Pope, that 
England did not appreciate what she had lost. And why is Mrs. Delany, 
who was fifteen years his junior, called “his motherly friend” ? 

Unfamiliarity with the musical sources—and in many cases with the 
current scores as well—leads again and again to false conclusions. Serauky 
calls Cleopatra’s air ‘Convey me to some peaceful shore’ (‘Alexander 
Balus’) a preliminary study for ‘Guardian angels’ in “The Triumph of 
Time and Truth’; but the latter is the earlier by ten years. There can be 
no organic motival connection between “Triumph, Hymen’ and ‘Hail, 
wedded law’ in Act II of ‘Alexander Balus’, since the former was composed 
for a different and later work; indeed Serauky quotes it in both contexts, 
with the same words, without recognizing its identity. The themes of the 
third and fourth movements of the ‘Theodora’ overture, which are by 
Muffat, cannot have more than a fortuitous link with the second, which 
comes from Clari. Serauky presents the 1757 “Triumph of Time and 
Truth’ as the climax of Handel’s later style, if not of his life’s work; yet it 
contains scarcely any new music, perhaps none at all. Chrysander is partly 
to blame for not making proper use of the 1737 autograph; but short of 
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consulting this, Serauky might have recognized more of the other 
borrowings, for instance from ‘Athalia’, ‘Lotario’ and the 1732 ‘Acis and 
Galatea’. Nor is he aware that the Foundling Hospital Anthem contains 
two choruses from the Funeral Anthem and one from ‘Susanna’. Even 
when he has the facsimile of the autograph of ‘Jephtha’ in front of him 
he fails to use it. The accompaniment of Hamor’s air ‘Up the dreadful 
steep’ was not derived from that of ‘Cherub and Seraphim’, since the 
former was composed first (for Act I). The recitative at the beginning of 
Act II, Scene 2 is not in Smith’s writing and therefore affords no evidence 
of Handel’s blindness. (The confusion here is with a later version in the 
conducting score; Serauky has misread Chrysander, though one glance 
at the facsimile would have put him right.) 

His critical method lays a very heavy load on the reader. He ploughs 
laboriously through each work, movement by movement, concentrating 
on the detail at the expense of the whole and making the same points over 
and over again. The musical examples, though excessively numerous, are 
convenient ; the countless citations from other writers seldom add anything 
to the point and often miss it altogether, creating a verbal fog that prevents 
author and reader alike from seeing the wood for the trees. What has the 
key-symbolism of C, F. D. Schubart in the late eighteenth century to do 
with Handel’s practice? Why the repeated quotations from the theorist 
Isaac Vossius (1673) about the associations of classical metres? These are 
not only irrelevant but contradictory: the dactyl is “‘pulcher et jucundus”’ 
in one place, “gravis aut magnificus’”’ in another, and Mattheson says it is 
equally apt for serious and jocular tunes. There is no reason to suppose that 
Handel was more familiar with the dactyl than with the trochee, on which 
he had to be enlightened by Morell, or that he had even heard of Vossius, 
much less read him. The explanation of all this is that Serauky suffered 
grievously from that occupational disease of baroque students, Affekten- 
fever: he is so interested in hunting the symbol and docketing each air or 
chorus into neatly labelled categories that he seldom stops to consider 
whether the music is good or bad and what makes it so. All too often his 
target seems to be the period mannerism rather than the stroke of genius. 
He has not noticed that the Affekten apparatus constantly served Handel 
as a prop when inspiration failed, and that it is most significant when Jeast 
conspicuous—when Handel transcends it. Serauky can devote pages to 
dull airs like “Toss’d from thought to thought’ and ‘Strange reyerse of 
human fate’ in ‘Alexander Balus’ and ‘Oh, who can tell’ in ‘Joshua’. 
while occasionally shrugging off a masterpiece like ‘With thee the 
unshelter’d moor’ or ‘Beneath the cypress’ gloomy shade’. 

It would be unfair to suggest that his ant-like industry does not some- 
times produce points of genuine interest. He discovers a number of thematic 
links between movements; and though some of these are far-fetched and 
others (as already mentioned) must be rejected as fortuitous, the examples 
from the judgment scene of ‘Solomon’ (noticed by Leichtentritt) and the 
scene culminating in the ‘Jephtha’ quartet were worth pointing out, 
though they may well have been unconscious. There is however no 
mention of one striking instance—the link between ‘For joys sO vast’ and 
‘Happy they’ in the next scene of ‘Jephtha’—which certainly was conscious, 
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as the sketches prove. The author makes much of Handel’s use of a motive 
based on emphatic repeated notes to symbolize the firmness of the Hebrew 
people’s faith in God. There is undoubtedly something in this—though 
again it is apt to obtrude when Handel is least inspired, for instance in 
Act I of ‘Joshua’—but it is pressed far beyond the bounds of reason. 
Whenever a note is repeated more than once—sometimes even in chordal 
accompaniment figures—the cry of ‘Repetitions-Motiv’ goes up; and 
religious significance is attached to the pastoral and amorous scenes in 
‘Solomon’ and ‘Susanna’, ‘Pluto’s dreary shore’ in ‘Alceste’, ‘Racks, 
gibbets’ in “Theodora’, the worship of Chemosh in ‘Jephtha’, and many 
other contexts where the symbolism, if it exists, is of quite a different 
kind. Nor is it clear why the use of a mechanical gambit is supposed to 
throw particular light on Handel’s religious feelings. Elsewhere a fortuitous 
echo of ‘Messiah’ in the Roman chorus ‘For ever thus stands fix’d the 
doom’ in ‘Theodora’ (which is much closer to one of the Baalite choruses 
in ‘Athalia’) inspires the eccentric suggestion that we are meant to think 
of the Romans as soon to embrace Christianity. 

It is scarcely surprising that no clear picture of Handel the artist 
emerges from this book. Serauky remarks of a dull and sententious air in 
‘Joshua’, which interests him because of its rudimentary sonata form, 
that “‘such ethical formulations at all times allowed Handel’s heart to beat 
faster’. The very opposite is the case. Although Serauky often does justice 
to Handel’s dramatic powers in detail—for instance, in the ‘Solomon’ 
judgment scene—he has little feeling for the overall design of the oratorios 
or their subtle variety of pace. He ranks the deliberately featureless Zadok 
among Handel’s favourite characters, and can talk of “pious humility” 
in connection with the passionate love music of Solomon’s queen. The 
elders in ‘Susanna’ baffle him completely: he explains them as solemn 
personifications of the Sanguine Man and the Choleric Man. But Handel’s 
characters are much more than ethical or generic symbols, just as his 
attitude to nature is much more than a naive application of the Affekten- 
lehre. His appeal to common humanity is neither symbolic nor ideological ; 
like all great dramatic artists he speaks through the intense vitality, the 
hopes, joys and sufferings, of individual men and women. 

The final summing-up chapter never really gets to grips with Handel’s 
style and art. Jt is curious that, while much inferior music receives 
indiscriminate praise, the total achievement is in some respects underrated. 
Serauky has on occasion—and very justly—drawn attention to the 
prominence of irregular phrase-lengths and subtleties of orchestration; 
he now plays down both these qualities. He points out that Handel makes 
no use of instrumental colour in the ‘Envy’ chorus in ‘Saul’ (where there is 
no particular reason to expect it), but omits to mention the astonishingly 
picturesque scoring in the Witch of Endor scene. Having rightly emphasized 
the development of the ensemble and the accompanied recitatives in the 
oratorios, he dismisses the duets in one sentence with the remark that 
there are very few of them. There are in fact a good many, and they are 
often strikingly original. On the other hand he lays excessive emphasis on 
folksong influence, declaring among other things that ‘Ask if yon damask 
rose’ is based on an old English folk ballad, and appears to think that 
Handel’s arrangement of his own opera airs for a musical clock was meant 
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as an appeal to the working class. 

Despite the formidable bulk of this book many important matters— 
Handel’s singers, the circumstances of performance, contemporary 
publication of the music, the borrowings (many of them clearly unknown 
to the author), the structure and provenance of the librettos—are scarcely 
touched on or not discussed at all. It is symptomatic of Serauky’s whole 
approach that although he makes hundreds of references (most of them 
quite superfluous) to the ‘Symposium’ edited by Gerald Abraham, he 
never once quotes its most important chapter, the editor’s discussion of 
Handel’s style, which tells us more about Handel as a composer than 
Serauky’s whole three volumes. W. D. 


Arnold Schoenberg. By H. H. Stuckenschmidt. English translation by Edith 
Temple Roberts and Humphrey Searle. pp. 168. (John Calder, 
London, 1959, 21s.) 


This is the first attempt since Egon Wellesz’s ‘interim report’ of 1921 
to co-ordinate Schénberg’s life and work between two hard covers. First 
published in 1951, a second and enlarged edition of Dr. Stuckenschmidt’s 
book appeared in 1957. The English translation reads well and the fact 
that Humphrey Searle collaborated in it is a guarantee of a correct and 
accurate rendering of the technical portions. Occasional obscurities 
remain, but these may well have been in the original German. For a 
life-cum-work study of a composer of Schénberg’s stature and influence 
the book is disappointingly short, running to no more than 160 pages of 
text. In the preface the author explains that from the beginning he had 
intended it to be no more than a sketch of the composer’s life and spirit, 
and it would indeed be unjust to blame him for not doing what he did 
not set out to do. But it is surely hyperbolic to suggest, as he does, that it 
will need ‘‘many decades”’ before the mass of letters and other documents 
could be fully used for an exhaustive biography. Meanwhile Dr. Stucken- 
schmidt hopes that his book may serve as a “guiding thread for those who 
seek a path to one of the most fascinating and enigmatic spirits of the 
century”’. 

The biographical information he provides is useful, with many fresh 
details on Schénberg’s ‘American’ period, given to the author when he 
visited the composer in California two years before his death. On the 
other hand, the picture he draws of Schénberg’s Vienna and Berlin 
periods remains tantalizingly vague and sketchy. Material on those years 
was provided by Schénberg himself and others of which more use should 
have been made in this book indirectly and by quotations. No mention 
is made of Oskar Adler, whose intellectual influence on the young 
Schénberg was considerable. Nor is the important role which D. J. Bach 
played as his artistic and spiritual mentor made sufficiently clear. And the 
general reader, for whom the book is evidently intended in the first place, 
would have welcomed a more informative account of the artistic ferment 
that characterized the Vienna of the period immediately before and 
after the first world war than the superficial and rather journalistic 
description given by Dr. Stuckenschmidt. However, in Schénberg’s 
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specific case it might justifiably be argued that, apart from the stormy 
but essentially repetitious incidents punctuating his career up to his second 
move to Berlin in 1925, the external circumstances of his life are of limited 
interest compared with the story of his growth as a man and an artist, 
This development is clearly traced in eleven concise chapters from which 
Schénberg’s personality emerges in all its fascinating complexity. 

To his disciples and followers he was a perennial source of spiritual 
and artistic inspiration. To the world at large he appeared as a figure 
almost inhuman in his hermetic self-sufficiency, aggressively hostile in 
his easily roused reactions to the uncomprehending mass of contemporaries 
and prone to a suspiciousness that verged on the paranoic. His undignified 
quarrel with Thomas Mann in the notorious ‘Dr. Faustus’ affair was a 
striking instance of this. But such antagonizing traits formed, it may be 
suggested, part of a defence mechanism which was a psychological 
necessity for a revolutionary set on nothing less than the “breaking of all 
barriers of a past esthetic”. The demonic compulsion which drove 
Schénberg along his revolutionary path is comparable to that of Wagner 
and, in modern times, Barték. And like Barték, he remained to the end of 
his career a Dionysian artist, in contrast to the Apollonian serenity that 
descended on the later Stravinsky. It is significant that he adapted the 
old German tag to ‘Kunst kommt von Miissen’ and violently disputed 
Goethe’s “Nur in der Beschrankung zeigt sich der Meister”. The elemen- 
tal eruptive force and, resulting from it, the immense pressure and drive 
which characterized his creative process wholly contradict the notion still 
entertained in certain quarters that his music was largely the product of a 
cold calculating’ cerebration. The truth is different. Perhaps a working 
definition of Schénberg’s supreme artistic aim would be: constructivism 
in the exclusive service of espressivo. Dr. Stuckenschmidt cites Busoni on 
the cardinal mission of a great creator. Kant put it more succinctly 170 
years ago when he wrote that “genius is the talent to give art its rules”. 
As proved by his own works and the ars nova they helped to establish, this 
applies to Schénberg in both the literal and the metaphorical sense. 

As long as Dr. Stuckenschmidt deals with general aspects one follows 
him with interest. Where his. ‘guiding thread’. becomes tenuous and on 
occasion snaps altogether is in the discussion of individual works and 
special problems. There are a number of contradictions and misleading 
assertions, such as his description of Schénberg’s music.as not being 
*“‘thematic in the sense of classical procedures, for this is forbidden by the 
special dialectics of the 12-tone method’. Even a cursory glance at, say, 
the fourth string quartet proves how sweeping his statement is. A marked 
bias in favour of the non-serial works leads the author, among other things, 
to devoting an entire chapter to ‘Pierrot lunaire’, while the orchestral 
Variations, Op. 31, rightly assessed by him as “a score of the boldest 
mastery’’, are dispatched in a paragraph of seventeen lines. In referring 
to Schénberg’s dictum that “only what has not been said is worth saying”’, 
he interprets the modern predilection for the ostinato in an exclusively 
Freudian sense, i.e. as a neurotic compulsion to repeat things. This seems 
absurd in view of the important constructive role which this device has 
played, melodically and rhythmically, ever since the days of the medieval 
polyphonists. And is not the very concept of serialism based on the ostinato 
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principle? Nor is it true that in older music it was only the Neapolitan 
sixth that served to create a temporary break-up of key-feeling: this effect 
was achieved far more frequently and variously by that maid-of-all-work, 
the chord of the diminished seventh. M. C, 


Counterpoint. By Edmund Rubbra. pp. 124. (Hutchinson, London, 1960, 
12s. 6d.) 


This book is a disappointment. We had every reason to expect from 
one of our most distinguished practitioners in applied counterpoint a 
study quite as searching and original as Mr. Wishart’s monograph on 
harmony in the same series. With the basic thesis, that counterpoint is a 
‘form-compelling power’ at work in many types of simultaneous movement, 
we can have no quarrel. Nor need we regret that Dr. Rubbra’s approach 
is through ‘a survey’ rather than a text-book course. But we may justifiably 
complain that his survey, whatever the broad sympathies revealed by its 
liberal assembling of evidence in music examples covering some five 
centuries, shows no certain sense of direction; it is attended by a good deal 
of imprecise talk, and it advances some conclusions which, because they 
are not presented as debatable, may be misleading. 

The ground plan of the book is clearly laid out by chapter headings 
like “Textures’, ‘Canon’ and ‘Miscellaneous Contrapuntal Forms’, and a 
supplementary note considers the teaching of counterpoint. In this last 
section Dr. Rubbra mentions the discussions and arguments with his 
students which he rightly regards as an exciting way of acquiring contra- 
puntal understanding; the haphazard arrangement within each chapter 
reads too often like a recollection of such brilliant improvisations. Thus, 
from a thumbnail sketch of contrapuntal origins in parallel organum the 
opening chapter moves on to postulate some qualities of good texture. 
To observe their presence and absence we look at a collection of examples 
from here and there, accepting the author’s assurance that John Browne’s 
complexity (Eton Choirbook) is “‘out-of-hand” while Herbert Howells’s 
comparable texture is “cunningly calculated”. The next paragraph begins 
to discuss improvisatory embellishment in early music, but finds a quick 
route to Bach’s written-out figural elaborations. A sweeping sentence 
allows us to change tack once more: 


Not only did Bach recencile intuitional improvisation with musical reasoning, but he 
perfected two forms of texture that are found in the twelfth-century Codex Calixtinus. 


The distinction then made between developed organum and conductus is 
demonstrated in Holst, Weelkes and Purcell, and then too loosely inter- 
preted as a division into contrapuntal and harmonic types. Some mention 
is made of the origins of imitation, and there is a final word on the 
desirability of a basic pattern, to be varied in a cumulative manner. 
The remaining chapters pursue a similar desultory course, sometimes 
introducing more questionable matter. Since Stravinsky’s labelled cancri- 
zans in the ‘Cantata’ is as audible as (say) Mozart’s labelled rovescio in the 
C minor Serenade, why must Stravinsky be accused of “‘naive pride”? 
After a description of some Bachian canonic procedures that adds nothing 
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to a perusal of the score Dr. Rubbra concludes that “there is no virtue in 
exactness of interval in canonic imitation”. This overstates a good case, 
and a later quotation, from ‘Agon’, incidentally makes clear the sort of 
context in which rigidity of imitation is essential; a cross-section of Barték 
examples would have shown his contrasted use of the two methods. With a 
passing credit to Functional Analysis the author stresses the “internal 
unity . . . with no suggestion of an opposition” of the subject-counter- 
subject relation in fugue. This demonstrable overstatement is particularly 
unfortunate since he does not make clear which quality the composer 
thought he was creating; surely Mr. Keller’s sub-title, ‘the unity of 
contrasted themes”’, is applicable here too? 

It is historically inaccurate to say that the ‘Grosse Fuge’ marks “‘the 
first big breakaway from the conception of fugue as an unbroken arc of 
sound”. The ‘St. Anne’ fugue is a reminder of Bach’s inheritance (i.e., of a 
time before the conception), and the whole tradition of fugue in classical 
chamber music is of compromise with sectional principles. The paragraph 
on Beethoven’s fugal writing tends to become confusing in its references to 
‘form’: 

Fugue here is the chosen textural vehicle . . . rather than a form... The form for 

Beethoven held reserves of ‘inwardness’ that nootherform seemed to possess: the calm 

assurance of its structure, its definition, made it a perfect form for his profoundest 

thoughts. By the force of this thought Beethoven burst the bonds of accepted fugal 


form and moved through it to hitherto uncharted regions. 
This had little immediate effect upon the evolution of the form. 


In a summary of the ‘Epilogo fugato’ of Vaughan Williams’s fourth 
symphony we learn that “the lodestone . . . is the transposition of the 
familiar B-A-C-H motif’; the whole point of the motif, and the source of 
its furious impotence, is that it is not the achieving B-A-C-H, but the 
rooted B-A-H-B. To say that fugal distinction resides only “in the subject 
matter”’ is to forget the ‘Jupiter’ finale and the tradition of ‘tags’ it crowns. 
Further uncertainty arises in the discussion of early canto fermo practices: 
on p. 78 “the composer did not expect the recognition of the tune as 
such to be a part of his method of communication”, but three pages later 
he is found to distribute the tune to make “the impact of the tune all 
the greater’’; the example given is ‘L’>homme armé’, quoted in a mangled 
version. Space is wasted in citing “interesting departures from the norm” 
of chaconne and passacaille in Couperin, without regard for the simple 
explanation that the terms may signify no more than rondeau in French 
baroque music. 

Such blemishes are offset by occasional authentic glimpses of the 
composer’s thought processes, as when Dr. Rubbra relates his own 
excitement at finding that an already canonic texture, 4 in 2, could be 
duplicated one bar later, 8 in 2, and his eventual conclusion that the 
original version was the better. The freer range of his last two chapters, 
‘Free Counterpoint’ and ‘Counterpoints’, means that they lose less from 
an unsystematized approach, and he demonstrates some interesting 
extensions and resurrections of old contrapuntal principles; the revealing 
of counterpoint-in-harmony (pp. 99-102) could well have been expanded, 
and counterpoint-in-monophony (e.g. Bach’s solo sonatas) added. Dr. 
Rubbra ends with the hope that he has pointed the way to the discovery of 
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“how unlocalized and universal are the fundamental laws of counterpoint” ; 
one cannot doubt that he has done this, yet one may regret that he did 
not choose to arrange his material so as to convey much more than this 
general impression. P. A. E. 


Vinzenz von Beauvais O.P. (um 1194-1264) und sein Musiktraktat im Speculum 
doctrinale. By Gottfried Géller. ‘Kélner Beitrage zur Musikforschung’, 
Bd. XV. (Bosse, Regensburg, 1959.) 


Research into the writings of the medieval musical theorists is often 
considered a peripheral field of musical activity in England even today, 
and a study like the one now under review does not really consider 
practical music at all. To the musical historian, however, the piecing 
together of the various facets of music teaching in the Middle Ages is of 
the greatest interest, and moreover it is possible in a well-nigh unique 
manner to trace the original material embodied in works like the musical 
treatise of Vincent of Beauvais. The reason is that, with supreme humility 
rather than through lack of creativity, a great encyclopedist like Vincent 
would be content to assemble the hallowed sentences of such predecessors 
as Boethius and Isidore of Seville. The investigation of this procedure has 
been carried out on pp. 61-4 of the new edition, and it reveals that in fact 
the whole content of the musical treatise can be found in these two authors, 
though certain passages were borrowed from Richard of St. Victor and 
Alfarabi, the latter by way of Albertus Magnus. 

The musical treatise is actually only a small part of a larger work, 
the ‘Speculum doctrinale’, which itself is only a third part of the ‘Speculum 
maius’. In the general preface to the latter work Vincent himself points 
out that his aim is to collect under one cover the necessary information 
for the studies of his fellow Dominican monks, so that they will not need 
to search through many books. If this was his first wish, nevertheless, by 
the time he had come to the third book of the ‘Speculum maius’—the 
‘Doctrinale’—he was writing for the general educated public. For this 
reason he follows the methods generally employed by the teachers of his 
own day, in particular Richard of St. Victor with respect to the quadrivium. 
Richard is in fact cited at the beginning of all four sections of Book XVII, 
which deals with arithmetic in chapters 1-9, music in chapters 10-35, 
geometry in chapters 36-44 and astronomy in chapters 45-55. This seems 
to confirm the suggested date of c. 1250 for this part of the ‘Speculum’. 

The importance of Vincent’s ‘Speculum maius’ as a whole is philo- 
sophical and theological, though the work is intended to be an introduction 
to all fields of knowledge. The fact that the musical treatise alone takes 
up 33 pages in the new edition is an indication of the immensity of the 
complete encyclopedia, the most vast of the whole Middle Ages. This 
size doubtless accounts for the fact that it still awaits an editor, or an 
editorial committee. In any case Dr. Géller has produced a careful 
critical edition of the musical treatise after five manuscripts and three 
incunabula, preceding it by an admirable discussion of Vincent’s biography, 
his encyclopedia as a whole and the musical chapters. The main topics 
treated in the latter are various important classifications of music, pro- 
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portions and melodic intervals. One cannot but congratulate the editor 
and the University of Cologne on the admirable method with which the 
book has been put together. The detailed list of chapters and their 
subdivisions, the wealth of footnotes giving full references to original 
sources and the Vincent bibliography, not to mention the editorial 
principles employed for the treatise proper—all these are in the best 
tradition of German musicology. G. R. 


Musica ex Machina: Uber das Verhaltnis von Musik und Technik. By Fred K. 
Prieberg. pp. 300. (Ullstein, Berlin, 1960, DM.18.50.) 


There is no need today to attempt to justify the connection between 
music on the one hand and its mechanical and electrical production and 
reproduction on the other. We must accept the close relationship as a 
fact whatever may be our views on the nature of music itself. Moreover, 
it is imperative that the musician and the acoustic technician should work 
closely together in order to secure the finest possible presentation of a 
given musical composition, by which we mean the undistorted effect of 
the composer’s intentions. From the conditions of the problem, perfection 
is not possible but it is quite remarkable how close to perfection modern 
electrical techniques enable us to go. So far books on the subject have 
leaned heavily towards scientific and mathematical details which appeal 
largely to the expert on technical matters; hence we welcome a volume, 
such as that before us, which is directed mainly to the needs of the 
musician. 

Mr. Prieberg is well qualified for the task, having practised as a music 
critic for important journals in Germany and possessing strong interests 
in modern scientific developments. He has written several treatises on 
musical subjects and a dictionary of new music which includes references 
to the latest progress in electronic music. His historical approach to his 
subject brings out very clearly the extent to which new developments in 
the field of tone-production have often stimulated composers in their 
creative work. In turn, the imaginative productions of composers have 
often served to direct the lines taken up by mechanical invention. 

But the bulk of the volume is concerned with the tremendous achieve- 
ments in the electrical production of tone during the past thirty years. 
Both the analysis and synthesis of tones is considered in great detail. 
This is very important, as it is well-known that the electrical pick-up 
and amplification of the tones of musical instruments may introduce 
undesirable distortions of quality that can amount to a complete travesty 
of the music, while synthesis of tone by electronic means demands a 
knowledge of acoustical matters transcending by far that involved in the 
purely mechanical tone-production of the usual physical musical instru- 
ments. It is not always realized that our present knowledge of the 
significance of the vital elements of ‘transients’ in tone-production (e.g. 
the piff of the flute, the ping of the piano hammer on the string) derives 
entirely from the attempt to build up tones of musical quality by electronic 
means. The comprehensiveness of Mr. Prieberg’s survey of electronic 
musical instruments is most praiseworthy. He has endeavoured to do full 
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justice to all those who have made contributions however small to the 
evolution of electronic musical instruments. In particular, it is very 
agreeable to see at last some credit given to Mager for his successful 
electronic organ produced in 1930, which in many ways pioneered 
subsequent work and indicated a solution of the acoustical difficulties 
involved in electronic instrument manufacture. Moreoever, Mager’s 
electronic production of bell tones in ‘Parsifa]’ at Bayreuth in 1931 was a 
historical landmark in more ways than one. 

Besides electronic instrumental technicalities Prieberg discusses also 
the very important problems connected with the esthetics of the presenta- 
tion of electronic music in the studio and auditorium. Other musical 
problems also considered are the notation of electronic music, film music, 
discography, ‘concrete’ music and the development of electronic music 
in various countries. Diagrams and photographs have been aptly chosen 
to illustrate the text. Some of them are quite amusing, for example, 
Ledoux’s ‘sphere’, taken from a diagram of 1770 which Prieberg somewhat 
cryptically describes as the ideal hearing chamber for electronic music. 
It will be gathered that this volume possesses many novel features. It is 
strongly recommended, and I hope that it may soon be translated into 
English for the benefit of the large circle of music-lovers. H. L. 


The Banquet Years. By Roger Shattuck. pp. 306. (Faber & Faber, London, 
1959, 36s.) 


This is a remarkable book, and could only have been written by a 
critic of great discernment and an acute sense of artistic values. His 
ability to make penetrating and apt judgments on painting, music and 
literature, is in itself most unusual, even if the painting, music and 
literature he discusses is of a rather special kind. The period he has chosen 
is from the death of Victor Hugo to the end of the first world war, and as 
key figures in the extraordinary development of the arts that took place 
during those years in France and laid the foundations of what we know 
as ‘modern’ art, he has selected, not the leading or ‘top’ personalities of 
the period known to the general public, but four highly significant 
artists working just below top level who were, in fact, if not the veritable 
instigators, at least the most representative practicians of the new dis- 
ruptive theories that were to influence so profoundly the poetry, music 
and painting of the twentieth century. Thus the book consists of four 
lengthy and exhaustive studies of the poets Alfred Jarry and Guillaume 
Apollinaire, the composer Erik Satie and the painter Henri Rousseau, 
nicknamed the ‘Douanier’. By way of introduction and epilogue there are 
two illuminating chapters on ‘The Turn of the Century’ and “The 
Century Turned’. 

His account of la belle époque—or, as he puts it, “the Banquet Years” — 
is brilliantly done. The Paris of the 1889 Exhibition, the cult of pleasure, 
the great days of Sarah Bernhardt and Mounet-Sully, the Impressionists, 
the boulevardiers, the first Montmartre literary cafés in what the author 
calls ‘‘the thirty years of peace, prosperity and internal dissension which 
lie across 1900”, are all vividly described. But then the point is made— 
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and this is the germ from which the whole book springs—that 


by 1900 Old World gaiety had taken on an aspect of methodical demonstration. 
Montmartre and the Latin Quarter do not merely provide a colourful background 
for these years. Their cabarets and cafés represented a new esthetic . . . an assimila- 
tion of popular art forms and a full aliveness to the present moment. This was the 
setting for a great rejuvenation of the arts. 


It was this that made possible the cult of the absurd and the horrific 
(Jarry), the popular ‘naivety’ of Rousseau, the sophisticated experimental 
techniques of Apollinaire and the humorous, ironical yet profoundly 
original re-assessment of musica] values propounded by Satie. 

It is remarkable how Mr. Shattuck, who incidentally is Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Texas, has entered 
into the skin of his four protagonists and succeeded in showing what each 
of them achieved in his own particular sphere. He has steeped himself 
in the period with a rare degree of comprehension, and can give you the 
‘feel’ of the Paris of those years as if he had lived through them himself. 
His reading has been wide and to the point, so that the background to all 
these artistic junketings and revolutionary upheavals stands out in 
admirable detail. The critical writing is also of a high order and shows a 
remarkable insight into the various psychological and esthetic complexes 
which gave rise to the ‘modern’ movement in the arts. Moreover the 
author discourses with equal discernment and perspicacity on music and 
painting as well as literature; and his assessment of the part played by 
Satie in creating an entirely new approach to music is both balanced and 
illuminating. For example, in comparing his music to that of Debussy 
(‘who makes us drift on an ocean where no course can be laid out and 
no bearings taken”) he adds: “Satie, too, abandoned dry land, but not 
to drift like Debussy.”’ (“Drift’ is, perhaps, hardly the right word, but this 
does not affect what follows) : 


It is as if he spent his life watching the waves breaking on a tiny section of shore, 
fascinated by both the monotony and the variety of their fall. Form in Satie means 
neither a course nor a drifting. It is a fascination with a series of points which turn 
out to be one point. His music progresses by standing still. The ostinato bass suggests 
permanent movement and permanent rest. . . . Fragmentary mosaic construction, 
approaching extreme brevity, and experiments with pure sonority exclude develop- 
ment. ... The simplest of Satie’s pieces, some of the humoristic works and childrens’ 
pieces built out of a handful of notes and rhythms, are the most enigmatic for this 
very reason: they have no beginning, middle and end. They exist simultaneously. 
Form ceases to be an ordering in time, like ABA, and reduces to a single brief image, 
an instantaneous whole, both fixed and moving. Satie’s form can be extended only by 
reiteration or ‘endurance’. 


Although the title of the book is slightly misleading in so far as the 
four artists with whom it deals were in no sense a product of la belle époque 
but rather the negation of all it stood for, it does nevertheless give a vivid 
and substantially documented picture of a fascinating period out of which 
emerged the ‘new’ values in painting, poetry and music which are perhaps 
too much taken for granted today, although their actual origins and the 
personalities of those who helped to create them have seldom been so 
clearly explained and presented as in these pages. And the fact that for 
his protagonists the author has chosen, not Picasso, Cocteau and Debussy, 
but Rousseau, Jarry, Apollinaire and Satie, gives the reader an opportunity 
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to enter into a relatively unfamiliar yet highly significant region of the 
arts in France which deserves to be better known. As he points out, 

the intermingled careers of Rousseau, Satie, Jarry and Apollinaire represent stages 

of the original cam ipaign completed before the war. In order to start from scratch the 

avant-garde had had to discover the fresh, child-like vision of a man like Rousseau, 

a vision which Satie preserved and exploited for all it contained of humour and the 

absurd. Jarry, in whom innocence and eccentricity, genius and idiocy sprang from 

one intense wrenching of reality, hurled himself deliberately over the ice of 
hallucination. A passionate and clever impresario, Apollinaire learned voy sandy 

the openness of ambiguity he could use, and keep, the secrets of the he — 

Rousseau’s candour of simplicity became Apollinaire’s candour of unabashed 

complexity. By heterodoxy or naiveté or mystification each of the four strove to live 

up to his art, to live a work of art. 

The twenty pages of well-chosen illustrations include period photo- 
graphs and reproductions of pictures and drawings, and in addition the 
chapter on Satie is provided with music-type examples. There is an 
index and a carefully selected and copious bibliography which adds 
considerably to the value of this book, R. H. M. 


Monteverdi. By Maurice Roche. pp. 190. (Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1960.) 


The literature on Monteverdi grows steadily. Mr. Roche’s bibliography 
includes eight books on the composer, and no doubt there are more on the 
way. Once a neglected master, he is now fashionable, and addicts of the 
gramophone discuss rival recordings of his works with an easy familiarity 
formerly reserved for Beethoven. Mr. Roche’s elegant little book is a 
modest addition to the rising pile. Within the space allotted him he 
could have given us either a concise but authoritative essay on the music 
or a picture of Monteverdi and his times. He has chosen the latter course 
and illustrated his narrative with pictures which, if not always strictly 
relevant, are at least agreeable to look at. His prose style is neat and vivid, 
and altogether the volume can be recommended to anyone who knows 
something about Monteverdi’s music but very little about the conditions 
in which he worked. There are frequent quotations from the letters—a 
corpus of evidence unique for the period. On the other hand there are far 
too many quotations from modern writers. Is Mr. Roche afraid of expres- 
sing his own opinions? If so, his evident enthusiasm should have given 
him confidence. It is true that he is not always an infallible guide to the 
music. It is hardly correct to say that consecutive fifths and octaves were 
regularly tolerated in the madrigal. He misunderstands the nature of 
Monteverdi’s arpa doppia (though he prints a picture of one from Praetorius) 
and in general is rather vague about the function of the orchestra in 
‘Orfeo’. And he is a little too inclined to revive the obsolete notion that 
certain aspects of Monteverdi’s writing ‘prefigure’ the work of later 
composers : the page in ‘L’incoronazione di Poppea’, for example, repre- 
sents “une préfiguration du chérubin [sic] des ‘Noces de Figaro’,” and 
the list of Monteverdi’s successors extends as far as Alban Berg. But 
incomplete and uncertain, as it sometimes is, on the musical side, this is a 
likeable book and in many ways a relief from the pretentious musicology 


inflicted on us by authors with more knowledge but less imagination. 
j. A. W. 
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Anton Webern. Briefe an Hildegard Jone und Josef Humplik. Ed. by Josef 
Polnauer. pp. 106. (Universal Edition, Vienna, 1959, 12s.) 


Anton Webern died on 15 September 1945. Neglected and misunder- 
stood in his own lifetime, he has since emerged as the major influence in 
the development of ‘the new music’. In the pages of innumerable books 
and periodicals his music has been analysed almost out of existence, but 
the man himself remains elusive. The biographical section of the special 
Webern issue of Die Reihe gave much valuable information on the com- 
poser’s life and ideas, but it is only with the publication of this collection of 
letters that we have for the first time any clear picture of the man, his 
interests and opinions, his thoughts on his own music and on that of others. 

The 140 letters collected here were written over a period of nineteen 
years, from Christmas 1926 up to the time of his death, and record the 
growing friendship between Webern and Hildegard Jone and her husband 
Josef Humplik, a sculptor who in his work portrayed many of the leading 
figures in the literary and artistic circles of the Vienna of the first half of 
the twentieth century: Alban Berg, Karl Kraus, Adolf Loos, Georg 
Trakl, Webern and many others. His bust of Webern, reproduced as a 
frontispiece to the Webern number of Die Reihe, has all those qualities 
that we recognize in the letters—the humility, the compassion, the courage 
and the isolation. Webern was a man of great courage who in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties carried through all his tasks with an 
extraordinary singleness of purpose and a ruthless self-discipline. His work 
was his life, and there echoes and re-echoes through the letters the refrain: 
“‘Now at last, thank God, I can work again”. But he was capable of great 
simplicity, particularly in the contemplation of all the manifestations of 
nature. Here he approached almost to a form of nature mysticism; even 
the smallest flower contained for him “all tenderness, emotion, depth, 
purity”, and through the study of such plants and flowers he hoped 
eventually to come to some real understanding of the “deep, bottomless, 
inexhaustible memory in all”. A deeply religious man, he found God in all 
things. Although we know that he was well read there are few references 
to literature in the letters; it is significant, however, that he does refer 
from time to time to Goethe, and principally to the sadly neglected Goethe 
of the ‘Metamorphosis of Plants’—to Goethe the botanist. Perhaps it 
was this interest in nature and in colour which first drew Webern to the 
poetry of Hildegard Jone, whose work is full of the same ‘mystical’ 
qualities. 

Webern had just completed his string trio, Op. 20, when he wrote his 
first letter to the poet. Of the eleven works that he was to complete in the 
following nineteen years five contained settings of poems by Hildegard 
Jone, including what are perhaps his finest compositions, the first and 
second cantatas. We learn too from the excellent notes to the letters that 
at his death he was at work on a third cantata to a text by the same poet. 
In the course of the letters we can trace the development of each of these 
works from their initial conception. What Webern has to say about his 
work is of the greatest interest, e.g. the comparison of the second cantata to 
a Missa brevis. His aim was at all time to achieve the utmost “clarity and 
lack of ambiguity”: for him “the ultimate principle in the presentation of 
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a musical thought is comprehensibility.” But what emerges most clearly 
from the letters is the extraordinary understanding and sympathy that 
existed between composer and poet. Hildegard Jone was an accomplished 
artist as well as poet, and in several drawings captured the essential spirit 
of the composer. It was she who painted the last study of Webern (also 
reproduced in the Webern issue of Die Rethe), who is seen standing in the 
doorway of his home at Mittersill ‘‘a few moments before his violent end”. 
It was, however, in her poetry that Webern found the clearest reflection 
of his own feelings and beliefs, and she too found in his music the perfect 
reflection of her own thought. His first cantata includes a setting of part 
of her poem ‘Verwandlung der Chariten’, but the poem itself was only 
completed after hearing the cantata. With all sincerity and truth Webern 
could write: ““My music proves to you that I have understood you; that 
you have understood me is proved to me by your words.” R. L. H. 


An Index of Musical Wind-Instrument Makers. By Lyndesay G. Langwill. 
pp. 139. (Lyndesay G. Langwill, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh 3, 
1960, 35s.) 


Fifteen years ago, when the end of the War brought together again 
the British collectors of old wind instruments, the source work most in 
demand—assuming that one already possessed Day, Carse and perhaps 
some of the Continental museum catalogues—was that which became 
known as ‘Langwill’s List’. This was the cyclostyled list of makers of wind 
instruments which Lyndesay Langwill compiled from his card index and 
generously dispatched to every enthusiast who asked for it. The list gave 
simply the name, place and dates (precise or approximate) for each maker; 
and even if it became increasingly difficult to use owing to a_ periodic 
torrent of addenda et corrigenda, it accomplished a task which needed doing 
and which Mr. Langwill, through many years of filing historical and 
museum data, had well equipped himself to perform. It was hoped that 
he would eventually re-issue the list in published form and that he would 
add certain things to it, like the addresses of makers’ premises—especially in 
the case ofa London or Paris maker whose various addresses appear on the 
instruments and so help us to date them—and the present whereabouts 
of extant specimens by makers of the past. All this Mr. Langwill has now 
done: a labour of love for which the greatest praise is due, and an indis- 
pensible reference book both for ‘““Museum Curators, Librarians and 
Collectors of Wind-Instruments” (as the preface says) and also for 
anybody interested in wind instruments, ancient, modern or both, not 
excluding bagpipes. Little space is wasted. The preface, following the 
foreword by Dr. Greenhouse Allt, says all that is required in one page. 
Following the index itself there is a bibliography (which I personally 
shall value especially for its complete list of the author’s own published 
articles, numbering nineteen plus those in ‘Grove’) and a list of collections 
(including an enigmatic entry, ‘Ilfracombe’). 

The initials and abbreviated names found on many pre-eighteenth- 
century wind instruments are faithfully included, and one would agree 
(p. 52) that HIER.s cannot possibly be identified with H. Starcke of 
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Nuremberg (though later in the index, p. 101, this identification is allowed 
as possible). The eighteenth, nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are exhaustively represented, and the biographical information concerning 
firms of the latter part of this span is particularly interesting and hard to 
find elsewhere. The present day is less thoroughly tackled, and indeed it 
would scarcely be possible to keep right up to date, especially with the 
German makers’ common habit of moving from here to there overnight 
and the stolid anonymity of so many Italian products which reach us 
through other sources, However, T. W. Howarth, the oboe-maker, may be 
cited as an important omission, while there seems to be no consistent scheme 
for showing whether a maker of the recent past remains today in operation 
or not. A small but recurrent point for criticism is a casualness in paren- 
thetic comment which contrasts sharply with the meticulousness of the 
essential factual presentation. Thus we read: ‘“‘Stanesby, T. (senior) . . . 
The best known and earliest English W/W. maker’; the author cannot 
have meant to say this. And: “It is doubtful whether any bassoons by 
Louis [London] exist”; since there are few conjectural comments of this 
kind in the book, it must just be the author’s bad luck that in this one he is 
mistaken, as a close look at the London Symphony Orchestra on occasions 
will reveal. Similarly, homage to the Great seems inequitably offered; 
if curators and collectors are to distinguish Halary, Heckel, Milhouse, etc. 
as ‘important’, ‘celebrated’ or ‘noted’, why not also Albert, Buffet, Haas or 
Sax? But these minor points, even if a review should mention them, 
amount to very little beside the enormous wealth of information which the 
author has systematically assembled in this essential volume. A. C. B. 


Dmitry Shostakovich. By D. Rabinovich. English translation by George 
Hanna. pp. 166. (Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1959, 18s.) 


Whatever one may think of Shostakovich’s curious lapses, he is beyond 
question a highly gifted composer and a substantial study of his life and 
work would be most welcome. Martinov’s book is fourteen years out of 
date and Victor Serov’s, published only in America, is even older— 
though it contains biographical information that seems to be unknown to 
both Martinov and Rabinovich. The Soviet Union has a number of 
critics well equipped to write such a book and the West has plenty of 
translators capable of putting it into respectable English, French or 
German, but unfortunately Rabinovich and George Hanna are not among 
them. Mr. Hanna translates in the English of the Dutch bulb catalogue— 
and Rabinovich evidently writes in the Russian equivalent of the Dutch 
of the bulb catalogue. However, even the flowery style has not only 
problems (“Inertia did not urge the composer forward to a direct solution 
of the problem that would be comprehensible for all but took him into 
side paths, to distant and paradoxical mental flights”) but rewards: 


One might even say that the scherzo is mischievous music if there were not so much 
sparkling joy in it, if it did not sound so sincere and inoffensive, like a carnival lark. ... 
The dainty passage for the wood-wind that concludes the scherzo is for all the world 
like a startled bird that has flown up and disappeared swiftly into the warm night sky. 


(A late lark, one might even say.) There are also surprises, such as the 
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description of ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye’ as “a touching, gently playful 
story of a girl who ran through the rye to meet her lover in rain and cold”. 

Nevertheless the reader who refuses to be deterred by the prose style 
or to take offence at being dismissed as uncultured (“All men of culture 
in all countries know [Shostakovich’s| speeches exposing those who want 
to unleash another world war’’) will find a great deal of interesting 
information. The accounts of the non-musical ideas underlying various 
works may be accepted as authentic, for Rabinovich is said to be a personal 
friend of the composer. We are at last given a description of the un- 
performed and suppressed fourth symphony. We learn that 


Shostakovich thinks in terms of the orchestra. . . . The orchestral timbres come to 
him at the same time as the melody, harmony and rhythm, at the moment the idea 
is born. This makes it unnecessary for him to begin by writing the piano sketch of a 
future work—he never composes seated at the piano, but sits at his desk and writes 
the whole score straight off. He seldom makes ‘rough copies’, and the one and only 
version of a score rarely contains erasures or corrections. 


And new light is thrown on the near-reminiscences of other composers 
with which Shostakovich has so often been reproached, such as the echo 
of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ symphony at the beginning of his own tenth: 

Indicative dramatic functions are given to existing musical phrases well known to 

everybody and typical of the style of a whole epoch, or, in some cases, of a certain 

composer. The listener recalls images that he usually associates with these genres or 
styles and they turn out to be the finger-posts showing him how to follow the com- 
poser’s racing fantasy and helping him to discover the essence of Shostakovich’s 
ideas and get a better understanding of them. 
On the personal side we learn of such characteristics as his love of football 
—that is, of watching it, not playing it—and that his paternal grandfather, 
Bolestaw Szostakowicz, was a Polish patriot exiled to Siberia for his share 
in the rising of 1863. 

I have written of Shostakovich’s “curious lapses”. Some of them— 
for instance, the vulgarities of the first piano concerto—can make Marxist 
and non-Marxist wince equally. But there are lapses of a more serious 
kind, profound discrepancies between his “heights of political intensity”, 
those of his works which are “democratically acceptable to all”, and those 
in which he has failed “‘to overcome the disease of Western experimenta- 
lism” ; and here of course Marxist and non-Marxist disagree as to which 
are the lapses. Rabinovich naturally has no doubts; he swallows not only 
the party line but the hook and the sinker. (Incidentally, his pp. 113-5 are 
a striking revelation of Soviet cultural politics: they need no comment.) 
His whole book is the story of a hero early “infatuated with a number of 
tendencies in Western musical modernism”, helped to overcome these 
“infantile disorders” by his “Soviet environment and the strength of 
public opinion”, but ever and again slipping back, finding the “road to the 
heights of genuine realism . . . hard and often tortuous”. He discovers his 
own true optimistic personality only to keep losing it again. Pravda or the 
Central Committee of the Party or his candid colleagues have to keep 
guiding him, sometimes kindly, sometimes quite sharply, back to the 
true path. He is like a weak Victorian hero struggling against Demon 
Drink. And the happy ending is even now not assured ; the tenth symphony 
of 1954 is suspiciously “troubled” and “tragic” and “isolated”, though 
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No. 11 is “democratically acceptable”. One finds it hard to suppress a 
doubt whether the wretched fellow really wants to be saved; the most 
shocking story in the book concerns his opera “The Gamblers’, which 
remains unfinished and unpublished: 
The most significant thing of all was that . . . he started work on it literally on the 
day after he had completed the Leningrad Symphony. This shows that the struggle was 
still going on in Shostakovich’s inner world. Although the new, realistically truthful 
element had won a number of important and pleasurable victories in Shostakovich’s 
work, the old, moribund elements still managed to break through and at times 
gained the upper hand. G. A. 


Let’s Have Some Music. By Donald Hughes. pp. 140. (Museum Press, 
London, 1960, 12s. 6d.) 


From the first pages of this book it becomes obvious that the author 
knows all about the needs of young music-lovers today. He has endeavoured 
to stress the fact that folksong and jazz are much more popular than 
‘classical’ music, no doubt because they are easier to listen to. The first 
chapter explains how folksongs have been handed down from generation 
to generation and how men like Cecil Sharp and Vaughan Williams 
travelled round the English countryside, recovering what might otherwise 
have been lost for ever. In the next chapter Mr. Hughes deals with the 
elements and origins of jazz. He makes it clear that jazz is derived from 
folksong and points out how much modern jazz has suffered from commer- 
cialization. Much of the second-rate jazz which is accepted by the general 
public without question is not real jazz at all in the eyes of the purist. 

In the fourth chapter we turn to ‘classical’ music. There are three 
sections. The first tells us how to listen to it and what to listen for; the 
second deals with the orchestra. The symphony orchestra is appropriately 
described as a ‘machine’, the components of which are skilled musicians. 
Whereas a jazz band will for the most part be expected to improvise, 
an orchestra plays exactly what the composer wrote. In the third section 
we have some hints on how to appreciate the music intelligently, whether 
in the concert room or by radio, and how to recognize the characteristics 
of the works of individual composers. Chapters 5, 6 and 7 are mainly 
about opera, ballet and singing. The majority of operas are beyond the 
reach of school operatic societies, but most of the works of Gilbert and 
Sullivan can be easily performed, and indeed often have been, and with 
a certain amount of hard work and determination works like Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’ and Menotti’s ‘Amahl and the Night Visitors’ can be done quite 
successfully. 

In chapter 7, entitled ‘Playing an Instrument’, the author wisely 
emphasizes the importance of choosing a good teacher from the very start 
and also advocates learning the piano before attempting any other 
instrument. Alternatively, if another instrument has already been learnt, 
a knowledge of the piano is bound to be of benefit. By any standards this 
is a very useful book, which should be on the shelves of every young 
musician between the ages of twelve and eighteen. It is clearly and simply 
written, and at the end of each chapter there is a section called “Things to 
do’, which gives ideas for further study. The illustrations by Haro of the 
Observer are delightful. GS. W. 
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The Twilight of F. Liszt. By Bence Szabolcsi. English translation by Andras 
Deak. pp. 134. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 1959.) 


This short book is a study of Liszt’s music during the last fifteen years 
of his life, a period which even today is not sufficiently appreciated. In these 
years Liszt had given up playing the piano in public, except at occasional 
charity concerts, and devoted himself to composition and to teaching his 
numerous pupils. The works of this period show a marked difference from 
those of his earlier years, in that brilliance and display are almost invariably 
absent and the style in general is simple and austere. Many of these works 
are experimental harmonically and look forward to the procedures of the 
twentieth century: there is even a recently discovered piece called 
‘Bagatelle sans tonalité’, though this is keyless through chromaticism 
rather than atonal in the Schénbergian sense. Little has been written 
about this period so far, and the present book is therefore welcome. 
It has certain disadvantages: its treatment of the subject is sometimes 
haphazard, and the translation is not always very idiomatic—also I feel 
that the author is inclined to overemphasize the importance of the 
Hungarian elements in Liszt’s style at this period. Nevertheless this is a 
useful little book which contains a good deal of material not previously 
available in English. An appendix reprints a number of works of this 
period: most of these are already available in this country in Liszt Society 
Publications, but it is useful to have the transcription of the Russian 
folksong ‘Farewell’ and the extraordinary motet ‘Ossa arida’. H. S. 


Handbuch der Tonsatzlehre. Vol. 11: Tonsatztechnik. By Wilhelm Keller. 
pp. 400. (Bosse, Regensburg, 1959, DM.19.80.) 


Wilhelm Keller’s ‘Handbuch der Tonsatzlehre’ is a bold attempt to 
present musical theory, as seen from the conceptual angle of mid-twentieth 
century, post-Romantic music, in a manual of two volumes, the first of 
which (‘Satzanalytik’) was published approximately two years ago. 
The second volume applies the new terminology of musical analysis to the 
basic techniques of composition, in which rhythm, melos, harmony, 
monophony, homophony, polyphony and dissonance function as alterna- 
tive determinants of musical construction. Since the author is a declared 
adherent of Carl Orff’s and Boris Blacher’s music, problems of metrical 
division, of word-scansion, of wider rhythmic units (Grosstakte, which 
Handel used in his autographs in contradistinction to his Mensurstriche for 
smaller metrical units) and of certain predetermined rhythmic variations, 
well known under Boris Blacher’s heading ‘Variable Metren’, are here 
discussed in detail and with a wealth of ingeniously laid out diagrams, 
often with special reference to Orff’s ‘Family of Percussion Instruments’ 
(Orff Instrumentarium). Much valuable advice is given on monophonic 
melody as used in Orff’s musical settings of Sophocles in Hélderlin’s 
translation, based on fauxbourdon and pedal points which renew the 
technique of archaic organum (Orff’s ‘Carmina Burana’, Stravinsky’s ‘Les 
Noces’). Keller also offers interesting remarks on the technique of parallel 
fourths and fifths which he calls ‘konsonante Paraphonie’, but he also 
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throws occasional and interesting light on techniques with which he is 
out of sympathy, as he does in the chapter on the process of softening up 
chords into horizontal constellations. (On p. 101, ex. C, he gives an 
example of a “gasférmige punktuelle Streuung” in the manner of 
Webern’s pin-pointing technique. Webern’s name, however, is con- 
spicuously absent from the entire book.) 

The author’s virulent bias against the music of the nineteenth century 
comes to the surface in his wholesale condemnation of that epoch’s 
idiosyncrasies of style. Chords of the dominant seventh are out of bounds 
for students because of their “all too high content of fat and sugar” 
(pp. gt foll.). The sixte ajoutée has become outworn and should be excluded 
from use. The Neapolitan sixth goes into “honourable retirement”. On 
the other hand new categories of musical processes, such as Hindemith’s 
‘harmonisches Gefalle’ are readily accepted. Keller is similarly up in 
arms against J. J. Fux’s ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ and its venerable four 
species of traditional counterpoint (pp. 222 foll.), of which he says: “Das 
ist nicht nur keine Polyphonie, sondern auch schlechte Homophonie”’. 
He wants this method superseded by a technique of part-writing in which 
“‘melische Bégen héherer Ordnung” are utilized (pp. 226 foll.). Un- 
doubtedly, the chapters on counterpoint (pp. 222 foll.) and on evolutionary 
ht egg (pp. 237 foll.) are among the most arresting in the whole 


As with most German attempts to re-assess concepts of musical theory 
in order to find a new line of approach to the problem of texture and form, 
the chief difficulty of Keller’s well-planned and well-written manual 
lies in its unfamiliar terminology and in the bewildering multitude of its 
abbreviations, sig/a and visual symbols. This vocabulary is circumstantially 
defined in a register of symbols and in a glossary of definitions to which 
a wealth of tables and diagrams is attached in a well-organized appendix 
of more than go pages. Yet despite the author’s efforts at explanation, 
unfamiliar neologisms such as ‘Phonanz’, ‘Personanz’, ‘Unisonant’, 
compound words such as ‘Grundtonfeld’, ‘Integrale Notation’, ‘Phonale 
Integration’, and complicated symbols (expressing harmonic relation- 
ships, determined by the cycle of fifths or by the sequence of mediants) 
make the symbols of Hugo Riemann’s Funktionsanalyse of chordal relation- 
ships look quite homely by comparison. No doubt Keller has succeeded 
to a certain extent in pouring new wine into old bottles. His investigation 
into the use of ‘personante Akkorde’ (dissonant chords in which elements 
of basic tonal relationships have been retained), his systematization of the 
technique for the development of basic rhythmic patterns, and also his 
interesting attempt to use chromatic intervals for the livening-up of 
melodic curves, without falling back on the vertical implications of 
‘Tristan’, are valuable and timely. 

However, no manual dealing with the technique of musical composi- 
tion can hope for universal acclaim if it excludes the music of an entire 
century from its pages and refuses to face the problems of harmonic 
texture, as posed by works such as Wagner’s ‘Tristan’ and ‘Parsifal’, 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’ and Schénberg’s ‘Gurrelieder’ (to take a few master- 
pieces of musical Romanticism at random). Keller’s insistence on the 
techniques preferred by Hindemith, Orff, Blacher and to a lesser extent 
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Stravinsky, his obvious reluctance to commit himself on twelve-note 
music or on Webern and his followers and, finally, the scorn with which 
he brushes aside any stylistic feature of the music of the nineteenth 
century—all this amounts to an obsession, characteristic perhaps of 
Germany in 1960 but certainly not at all wholesome and not meant for 
export. This seems a pity, for there are plenty of pages in this book which 
deserve consideration by the educational leaders of the profession in this 
country. To translate Keller’s two volumes into intelligible English would 
be wellnigh impossible. The book is well printed and its music examples 
and diagrams are well produced. It is excellently indexed and presented 
in a handy format. It is a pity there are so many misprints. _H. F. R. 


The Sense of Music. By Victor Zuckerkandl. pp. 246 + 32. (Princeton 
University Press; Oxford University Press, 1960, 48s.) 


English universities do not provide the large-scale courses in music for 
non-specialized listeners which are an important part of the American 
university department’s contribution to education in the ‘liberal arts’. 
Yet several of the bulky text-books written for these courses have recently 
been put on the English market; they are not cheap, and they answer no 
obvious purpose here except that of the extended extra-mural ‘apprecia- 
tion’ course. Their method usually involves a transfer at some stage from 
a study of rudiments—of notation, harmony and counterpoint, and form— 
to a historical study of styles, typified in a succession of masterpieces. 
Inevitably this leaves a yawning void between a brief glance at the 
particularized technical detail and a still more perfunctory examination 
of the completed synthesis. 

The great merit of Mr. Zuckerkandl’s book, and one which justifies its 
being offered to a public wider than that of his own music course, is that 
it demonstrates at every level the shaping of musical meaning, without 
recourse to a patronizing distribution of esoteric jargon or to hazy 
extra-musical analogies. A listener is envisaged who does not want 
selected and frequently discontiguous samples of professional knowledge, 
but a knowledge that sets out from his own most immediate problems: 

What is it that binds tones together? . . . What are the forces by which they act on 


each other and all together on the listener, forming ever more complex wholes from 
elementary particles, and involving the listener in an ever more intense participation ? 


Mr. Zuckerkandl’s attempt to answer such questions is restricted to music 
within the diatonic system, and his precise investigation of some typical 
tonal events takes us no further than a handful of pieces (printed in full in 
an appendix), but it teaches the intelligent reader more than the most 
voluminous ‘appreciative’ gloss. 

The unintelligent and incurious are not likely to penetrate far into 
this investigation, which is mainly a confessedly artificial, but very 
revealing, isolation of the basic elements. Its first aim is an understanding 
of the dynamic implications which are the musical, rather than acoustic, 
properties of notes in a diatonic melodic arrangement, and there is 
gradually evolved from this a system of melodic analysis unusually 
convincing in its relation to the listening experience. Along the route the 
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original concept is widened through the study of key dynamics to an 
exposition of tonality; a slight detour (one of the few near-irrelevancies in 
the book) pursues acoustic theory far enough to explain temperaments. 
The next chapter, after defining textural types, postpones their discussion 
in favour of structural principles on several planes. Though the distinction 
between cumulative and symmetrical forms, between ‘arrow and circle’, 
is well expressed, a clearer understanding of structure as a design in time 
might have been achieved by placing earlier the chapter on metre and 
rhythm, and analysis might eventually have been extended to less primi- 
tive types. In fact, the chapter on rhythm immediately follows this, and 
again its approach is enlightened, with a particularly lucid explanation 
of the foreground organizations of time, and the tendency of the measuring 
background to form simple groups on varied levels; the misleading idea 
of accent as the prime source of the bar feeling is rejected. It is unfortunate 
that there can be no study of harmonic rhythm here, but the relations 
of line and time in a number of familiar examples are examined with a 
musicianly perceptiveness that is rarely put at the novice’s disposal; this 
section, and the discussion of phrasing, that crucial stage in the amplifica- 
tion of rhythm into form, should stimulate many a more professional 
interest too. 

A short chapter on polyphony, illustrated from Schiitz and Haydn as 
well as Palestrina and Bach, moves from texture as a juxtaposition of lines 
to the dynamic forces of dissonance released by their friction, and the 
control of these forces. But the greatest test, and one in which few books 
for the listener have succeeded, is the chapter on the dynamic implications 
of chords. Mr. Zuckerkandl’s reiterated insistence that harmony is move- 
ment prevents from the outset the stultifying attitude that sees the forward 
thrust canalized into a horizontal line, decked out vertically. His analyses 
are based on conventional root theory, with motion measured round the 
circle of fifths, but his extraction of harmonic ‘backgrounds’ relates the 
discussion to the essential shape of what is heard, without the formidable 
apparatus of some other Schenker disciples; it also allows an easy demon- 
stration of the next level of organization, the meaningful progression 
between groups round different tonal centres. Little of this is new, but the 
presentation induces a sense of perspective that is too often lacking in this 
field. And this is maintained in the final chapter, on the integration of 
melody and harmony. Any perceptive listener can quickly understand 
that a tension he hears plainly is a matter of musical fact, very often a 
contradiction set up between these two elements. Indeed, the constant 
fluctuations of their relations are one of the chief sources of expressive 
emphasis; why, then, do so few books point out such matters of fact? In an 
epilogue the author suggests that this examination of music as it is, a 
relation of sound movements in time, has been shunned by many in their 
hope to penetrate to its emotional essence. He goes on: 

To say that the essential nature of music is emotional is like telling a person who 

wonders and inquires about fire that it is that which warms him—when it was 

precisely the fact that it did warm him which moved him to wonder. 
For the truly wondering and inquiring mind this book will prove a rich 
source—of meanings that can develop the listening faculty to uncover new 
layers of meaning. P. A. E. 
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Alessandro Scarlatti: his Life and Works. By Edward J. Dent. New impression 
with preface and additional notes by Frank Walker. pp. xii + 252. 
(Arnold, London, 1960, 30s.) 


With a frankness which appears to be innocent of any sense of shame 
the publishers remind us that this book has been out of print “for some 
thirty years”. Its re-issue now seems a very belated act of recognition. 
Dent had an international reputation as a scholar; yet not only was his 
‘Scarlatti’ allowed to lapse into a second-hand limbo (where it fetched 
enormous prices) but his study of Mozart’s operas suffered a similar fate 
until it was rescued by the Oxford University Press in 1947. There are two 
remarkable things about ‘Scarlatti’: one is that Dent was still in his 
twenties when he wrote it, the other that it is still a standard work. In his 
prefatory note to the new edition Mr. Walker tells us that it has long been 
known and respected in Italy, which is hardly surprising, in spite of the 
fact that that country has done very little to maintain the reputation of 
one of its most distinguished composers. 

It is a great pity that Dent was never asked to revise his own work. 
It is all very well for Mr. Walker to say that “the discussion of the music 
needs no revision”. There has never been a book on music which did 
not need revision, as Dent would have been the first to admit. The very 
fact that Mr. Walker has had to revise the list of works is itself significant. 
However, we must be grateful for what we have got, particularly as this 
is the only book in English on Scarlatti, and one of the very few in any 
language. The reprint is produced photographically from the first edition, 
with asterisks in the margin to indicate that Mr. Walker has some 
additional notes at the end. These notes are biographical and are based 
to a considerable extent on the researches of Prota-Giurleo, whose work 
is not generally available. In this field Mr. Walker has long been known as 
an accurate and conscientious guide. Some of the additional information 
may seem slight, but it all adds up to something; and if we are going to 
have facts, they might as well be as complete as possible. Although the 
book is not particularly attractive in its new dress nor very convenient 
to use, since everything new is in an appendix, it is at least accessible at a 
reasonable price—and that is good news for those who had given up hope 
of ever seeing it outside a library. j. A. W. 


The Study of Fugue. By Alfred Mann. pp. 341. (Faber & Faber, London, 
1960, 42s.) 


It is probably true that more has been written about fugue than about 
any other musical subject. What precisely the term means or has meant at 
different periods in its history is one of the big problems in musical theory. 
Some writers have looked upon it as a scholastic exercise; others as an 
‘art-form’ invented by Bach; others as a ‘texture’. Very few have traced it 
back to its sources in medieval and Renaissance polyphony. Alfred Mann 
in his ‘Study of Fugue’ has done a work of very great importance and value 
in giving us a brief but comprehensive summary of the theoretical writings 
on fugue from the fourteenth to the present centuries, together with large 
extracts from the ‘classic texts’ on the subject—Fux, Marpurg, Albrechts- 
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berger and Martini—thus making readily available material and 
information from which a clear picture of the theorists’ views on fugue 
since 1330 can be built up. 

The author in his preface quotes Ebenezer Prout: ‘There is probably 
no branch of musical composition in which theory is more widely, one 
might almost say hopelessly, at variance with practice’. He goes on to 
point out that 
this divergence between theory and practice did not exist in earlier periods. The 
domains of teacher and composer, of didactic and creative thought, were joined 
rather than opposed. . . . The modern conflict between theory and practice can only 
be resolved through historical study. . . . The plan of this book is guided by a historical 
approach to the a and principles of fugue. Part One traces the study of fugue 
from its beginnings, and Part Two dwells on that phase of its history which produced 
its classical presentations. 


As to Part One, excellent though it is, one cannot help regretting that it 
is so short and condensed. The task of covering the period from 1330 to 
the present day in seventy-two pages is almost impossible, and the 
twenty-two pages given to Renaissance theory, that much neglected 
formative stage, might well have been doubled; so might the twenty-one 
pages on the Baroque period. 

The useful translation of part of Fux’s ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ dealing 
with fugue shows why the work became a teaching classic. Though written 
in the rather cumbersome dialogue form, it is wonderfully clear, concise 
and definite in its instruction. Fux here deals with imitation, fugue in 
general, fugues in two, three and four parts and double counterpoint. 
The definition of double counterpoint at the octave shows the clarity of 
the teaching: 

Double counterpoint at the octave is a kind of composition so arranged that the 


transposition of either of the two parts to the higher or lower octave will result in a 
changed harmonic sound, though this still conforms to the rules of good writing. 


The extract from Marpurg, ‘Interpreter of Bach’, is a translation of 
portions of the first six chapters of Part I and the seventh chapter of Part IT 
of ‘Abhandlung von der Fuge’. Marpurg is much more of a typical 
pedant: 

Since a fugue can be written with two, three, four, or more parts, we have to 
distinguish between two-part fugues, three-part fugues, four-part fugues, and fugues 
for “sages than four parts. 

all fugues five characteristic elements are to be distinguished. 1) The first or 
Be. £ statement, or the theme: phonagogos in Greek; dux, thema, subjectum, vox 
antecedens in Latin; sujet in French. . 


The passages from Albrechtsberger’s “Griindliche Anweisung’ dealing 
with chorale fugue and canon show a really great teacher at work, the 
man to whom Beethoven turned for instruction in his disappointment with 
Haydn’s lack of thoroughness. The passages which the author gives 
showing Albrechtsberger’s corrections of Beethoven’s exercises are among 
the most illuminating things in the book. Last comes Padre Martini, 
perhaps the greatest teacher of all. His ‘correction’ of Mozart’s setting of a 
Gregorian antiphon (both versions printed on pp. 266-7) shows teaching by 
example at its best. The passages translated from the ‘Esemplare’ consist 
of a series of “models chosen from the writings of the best and most 
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authoritative masters”, with comments which may help the student to 
“understand the manner and style in which the great masters have 
written’’. 

Reading the book has left me with two matters for thought. How far 
can present-day teaching bear comparison with that of Fux, Albrechts- 
berger and Martini? Were not these teachers completely right in basing 


their teaching on the past rather than on contemporary styles? 
H. K. A. 


De ‘Madrigali Spiritualt’ van Filip de Monte (1521-1603). By P. Nuten. With 
transcriptions of Jl primo libro de madrigali spirituali a cinque voci and 
Il secondo a sei G sette voci. 3 vols. pp. 360; 238; 182. “Verhandelingen 
van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren 
en Schone Kunsten van Belgie. Klasse der Schone Kunsten, Ver- 
handeling—nr. 14.’ (Brussels, 1958.) 


The only important difference between a sacred madrigal and an 
ordinary madrigal lies in its verbal text. The genre was one of many 
weapons forged by the Counter-Reformation, and the peak ofits popularity 
was reached during the years between 1580 and 1605. Philip de Monte was 
its leading exponent, as Dr. Nuten points out; yet his sacred madrigals 
amount to little more than a tenth of his madrigalian output, which is 
stunningly vast. De Monte wrote more than 1,200 madrigals and chansons, 
whereas the whole of the English madrigal school put together produced 
no more than nine hundred items. 

Dr. Nuten’s study comprises transcriptions of fifty-two sacred 
madrigals, together with a volume dealing with such matters as the genre 
itself, the present state of knowledge about de Monte, his madrigals in 
general, the poets and the forms they used, and so on. The melodic, 
rhythmic, harmonic and contrapuntal structures of the sacred madrigals 
are analysed in great detail, and corrections are given to the texts of those 
printed in the ill-starred edition of de Monte’s works initiated in 1927. 
The study itself would have been greatly improved by severe pruning. 
Any researcher is bound to accumulate a great quantity of highly hetero- 
geneous information during the progress of his studies, but he must be 
ruthless in discarding the inessential when it comes to publication. 
Percentages given to two decimal places may look ‘scientific’, but they 
seldom tell us anything that simple fractions would not, and they are 
utterly inadequate as a substitute for musical insight. A quite unparalleled 
array of typographical devices—roman, spaced roman, italics, spaced 
italics, bold-face, spaced bold-face, underlined bold-face, spaced under- 
lined bold-face—dazzles and quells the reader; but it cannot replace that 
sense of perspective and proportion which it is part of the writer’s duty 
to provide by the skill with which he arranges and selects. 

Some of the author’s methods of work seem a little unusual. In my 
experience the names of parts (tenor, contratenor, bassus) in sixteenth- 
century music do not neccessarily denote the kinds of voice by which they 
should be sung. Most of Dr. Nuten’s discussions on pp. 180-5 seem to 
assume that they do, and so do the clefs he has chosen for his transcrip- 
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tions. Repeated notes on a single syllable do not call for ties (p. 196, and 
passim in the transcriptions), though Dr. Fellowes set a bad precedent in 
this respect. De Monte often omitted to sharpen his descant cadences, 
since he knew that his singers would be experienced enough to recognize 
them (e.g., Vol. II, p. 4, bar 12, tenor); he often omitted flats in certain 
contexts, since he knew that any singer trained in solmization would 
perforce put them in automatically (II, 20, 17, bass, first note); he did 
not expect that an accidentally sharpened third would persist into a new 
phrase (II, 133, 13, canto: an editorial natural is needed for the C of 
‘per’); and he never asked his singers to leap the interval from Bb to Eb, 
since he was well aware that the laws of solmization made it impossible 
(the editorial flat at II, 23, 30, quinto, is absurd). 

These are not quirks of de Monte alone; they were the common ground 
of agreement among all the composers and performers of his age, and a 
modern editor ignores them at his peril. Dr. Nuten’s beautifully prepared 
and finely printed transcriptions contain at least a hundred mistakes of 
this kind, visible even to someone like myself who has never seen a single 
one of the part-books he used, and these shake one’s confidence in the 
validity of some of his conclusions. I have drawn attention to them since 
many librarians may feel that the works of so prolific a composer should 
be represented on their shelves, and Dr. Nuten’s edition of two volumes of 
madrigals in their entirety is a great gap-filler (the stocks of the 1927-39 
edition were, I am told, destroyed during the last war, and very little of 
de Monte’s work is at present available). The madrigals are not outstand- 
ing for their originality, though de Monte’s techique was almost flawless. 
Perhaps this is because of the rather mechanical nature of many of the 
poems. The finest of these seems to me to be ‘Puri innocenti’, and de 
Monte’s setting is by far the best madrigal in the two books. T. D. 


Cue for Music. By Ernest Irving. pp. 189. (Dobson, London, 1959, 21s.) 


‘‘He was a kind man’’, said an esteemed musician once on the death 
of a colleague. Ernest Irving’s many friends would have said the same 
about him. But the adjective is not really adequate. Together with a 
geniality and friendliness that appealed to a wide circle he had an expert 
knowledge of his job. Brought up in the hard school of musical comedy, 
he ended by becoming the outstanding authority on film music in this 
country, and in the process won the respect of Vaughan Williams (who 
dedicated to him his ‘Sinfonia Antartica’) and many other composers. 
Irving died before he could finish his autobiography, but Derek Hudson, 
who has prepared it for the press, assures us that only one chapter 
remained to be written. It is a lively record, not always clear in its 
chronology but full of delightful stories about the strange world of the 
theatre in which Irving learned his craft. With all his modesty he had a 
proper pride in his professional skill and was delighted when his fellow- 
musicians showed their admiration for him by electing him an honorary 
member of the Royal Philharmonic Society. This is just the sort of book 
to put in a guest room—except that the host will probably want to be 
dipping into it himself. j. A. W. 
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COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Coelho, Manuel Rodrigues, Flores de Musica pera o Instrumento de Tecla 
@ Harpa, ed. by Macario Santiago Kastner. Vol. I. ‘Portugaliae 
Musica’, Série A. (Fundacgao Calouste Gulbenkian, Lisbon, 1959, 
£4 158.) 


This sumptuous volume inaugurates a series of monuments of Portu- 
guese music under the direction of an editorial committee comprising 
Manuel Joaquim, Macario Santiago Kastner and Mario de Sampayo 
Ribeiro. Published with the support of the Gulbenkian Foundation, its 
360 pages are handsomely printed and bound, though the book is 
unnecessarily fat and heavy. An average of no more than 24 bars of 
keyboard music per page is an extravagant lay-out. Only the first half of 
Coelho’s book is included here, consisting of three fantasies in each of 
the eight tones, and four elaborations of di Lasso’s famous ‘Susanne un 
jour’. In addition there are the customary prefaces (in Portuguese and 
English), facsimiles, editorial notes, and so on. 

Coelho’s book was first published in Lisbon, printed in open score by 
the Flemish printer Craesbeeck. In all probability it was the first book of 
keyboard music published in Portugal—comparable, therefore, with 
our own ‘Parthenia’—and the printer was certainly inexperienced in the 
problems of setting music type. On the whole he did very well, although 
the page of errata he placed at the end of his book does not appear to me 
to be anything like as exhaustive as Mr. Kastner believes. Most of the 
additional errors listed below are typical of those found in music-printing 
from movable type during this period, no matter whether the printer 
worked in Lisbon, London or Liibeck. Others are perhaps to be ascribed 
to errors in the manuscript from which Craesbeeck’s workmen were setting 
up their type; Coelho was well over sixty years of age in 1620, and he had 
had no experience of proof-correcting. ‘To the text as printed in this new 
edition I would therefore propose the following amendments, which I have 
set down in my usual shorthand, for economy’s sake: 


Page 2, bar 31, alto: BC, not CB / 4.75.s: gq ¢ m, not ¢ gq m / 6.137.s.5th note: D, 
not C / 8.163.b.2-3: ED, not DB / 12.65.s.2-3: AG, not GF / 14.121.t.8: E, not F / 
19.53-t.3: D, not E / 51.93, 98, 99; and 52.106, 108: faulty rhythms—the rhythm of 
bar 100 is correct, and these should be adjusted to fit it / 60.46-7.a: DFEEDEF, not 
DFGGFGA / 65.152.b.3: F, not A/85.113.a.2: A, not C/102.91.t: last two notes CD, 
not DC / 135.170.a: last two notes cc, not c. g/ 136.173.t: a third higher, throughout / 
144.101.8.1: E, not G/ 150.226.t.3: C, not B / 154.74.a: last note natural, not sharp / 
157-134, 148; 158.162: the note-values of the first half of the bar should be halved / 
157-137.t: delete sharp / 171.189.a: m. c, not m m / 174.251.t: the rhythm should be 
as in the previous bar / 178.88.b.2: A, not B / 182. Cant BA, not AB / 184.207.b.3: 
E, not C / 186.256.b.3: delete sharp / 195.80.s.3: C, not D / 197.133.8.4: B, not C / 
201.232.8: rhythm should be as alto of bar 233 / saat the theme of this ‘Tento’ 
appears to have been directly borrowed from Sweelinck—see Seiffert’s edition of his 
keyboard music, no. 8 / 215.219.t: B, not D / 227.42.8: delete sharp / 227.footnote: 
last note D, not E / 235.177.s.1: E, not G / 247.209.s.4-5: AD, not DA / 254.66, 70, 
71: the rhythms of the second half of the bar are corrupt; they should read (triplet) 
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q sq (triplet) q 5q, followed by g g / 255.77.a.2: A, not B / 257.100.s: second note B, 
not C / 258.7.s: last note C, not D / 262.59.b.7: D, not B / 274.29.s: add m C/ 
275.40.a.2: B, not A / 278.91: last chord of left hand should be a tone higher / 
278.95.s: last note D, not E. 


Analogies with keyboard music from other parts of Europe lead me to 
suggest that the following editorial accidentals should be deleted: 


21.92.8 / 25.174.a / 27.252-b / 62.94.s / 74.54.b / 76.96.s / 76.97.t / 120.69.t and s / 
207.77.8, and 78.a / 274.30.t; 


and the following editorial accidentals should be added: 
isig-as sharp, to F / 135.161.b.2: flat / 196.97.s.1: flat / 251.17.3.8: flat / 253.49.8.8: 
t. 


Of course it is temptingly easy for a reviewer to cast himself in the role 
of Beckmesser, but that is not my intention here. The publication is so 
splendid, and the editing in general appears to be so careful, that I took 
the opportunity of playing this little-known composer’s music through 
from beginning to end, and of comparing it with what I know of the 
keyboard repertory of ‘his time. Since it all too often happens that a 
printer’s errors are confused with a composer’s stylistic fingerprints, I 
thought it might be useful to include my list; it is based on not a little 
experience of the kinds of mistakes made by European music-printers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The editor’s introduction is very helpful, though I am not sure that 
all his views will command agreement. For instance, I do not think many 
scholars share his belief (p. xxiv) that the elder Francis Tregian played 
an active part in the compilation of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. The 
elder Francis died, an exile in Lisbon, in 1608; by 1609 his son cannot 
have got further than no. 52, and in all probability he only began the 
manuscript in that year. T. D. 


Guerrero, Francisco, Opera Omnia. Vol. II: Canciones y villanescas espirituales 
(part II). Transcription by Vicente Garcia; ed. by Miguel Querol 
Gavalda. ‘Monumentos de la misica espajiola’, XIX. (Instituto 
Espajfiol de Musicologia, Barcelona, 1957.) 


In his first volume Don Miguel Querol, Vice-director of the Institute 
of Musicology in Barcelona, gave a very interesting study of the villanesca 
in Spain and of the manner in which Guerrero treated this commonly 
accepted form. One might almost say that he does not treat it at all, 
because the compositions lean heavily towards madrigals on the one hand 
and villancicos on the other. In any case the Spanish view of this kind of 
composition was largely coloured by their predilection for simplicity 
of statement rather than madrigalesque exploiting of words or thoughts 
on the one hand or the rustic posing of the villanesca on the other. What 
is of more interest is the use of the same music for profane and religious 
texts. Of the several spiritual songs in both the volumes which appear also 
as profane works in the Medinaceli volumes two examples may be cited 
as being of interest. 

The well-known ‘Ojos claros’ shows what would be the normal 
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practice if there is to be any difference at all in the music. In this madrigal 
there is a colouring of the words “‘por qué si me mirais”’ which leads in an 
elegant phrase to the key word “airados”, which itself is beautifuliy 
expressed in an unusual suspension. In the spiritual version, which forsakes 
the beloved for the apostle St. Peter, the phrase is “‘mirad y reparad lo 
queé perdido” and the simplicity of the approach to the suspension is 
matched by the altering of the suspension itself to a more commonplace 
form. Similarly the exquisite sigh, expressed by a detached common chord 
in the profane version, is approached in a different manner in the spiritual 
version, and the words “pues lloro” are rendered by a suspension which 
can only suggest a preposition introducing a dependent clause. This, 
with other examples, gives a somewhat normal procedure for taking the 
profanity out of a work before adapting it to spiritual words. 

On the other hand, in ‘Esclarecida madre’—which is the spiritual 
version of ‘Esclarecida Juana’ of the Medinaceli volume—the opposite 
practice takes place. Juana is given very simple treatment, although the 
madrigal is expressive enough. The spiritual version is much more expres- 
sive. The simple suspension on the words “levantar los ojos y mirante”’ 
is changed to a much more telling form on the words “que al sumo Rey de 
gloria namoraste”’. This perhaps is only to be expected of Guerrero, whose 
music shows a particular devotion to the Virgin Mary. 

The two examples quoted are from the four-part villanescas of Vol. II: 
the three-part pieces which end the book are no less interesting. It has 
been implied that of the triumvirate of the Spanish polyphonic school 
Guerrero is the most susceptible to a charge of easy beauty, and a 
comparison has been made with Murillo’s religious works. I hope to be able 
to show in my forthcoming book on the history of Spanish music that there 


is a good deal more in Guerrero than meets the inattentive ear. One cannot 
but praise the Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia for continuing the good 
work of producing these excellent editions of little-known Spanish 
composers. P..E. P. 


Vitali, Giovanni Battista, Artifici musicali, Op. 13, ed. by Louise Rood & 
Gertrude P. Smith. ‘Smith College Music Archives’, XIV. (Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., 1959: paper covers, $2.50; bound, 
$4.00.) 


Having outgrown a treatment of musical history which depended 
exclusively on the ‘great’, we are sometimes guilty of minimizing the 
distance by which these men surpassed lesser-known precursors and 
contemporaries. If we know that part of G. B. Vitali’s sonata output 
which is available in modern collections, we shall be impressed by his 
easy contrapuntal dexterity. When we then read Bukofzer’s reference to 
his ‘Artifici Musicali’ as examples of the “‘recondite problems of a mystic 
ars combinatoria, the tradition of which culminated in Bach’s ‘Art of Fugue’,” 
we may well form an impression of a rarefied mode of musical thought, 
if not of Bach’s peculiar perfection in finding aural symbols for an abstrac- 
tion. What we find instead, in this first modern edition of the complete 
‘Artifici’, is a set of remarkably trivial exercises in canon, without that 
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methodical research which limits its subject matter to one basic thematic 
idea. A third-year contrapuntist would achieve most of them with 
inordinate satisfaction ; a Brahms would dash them off, and into the basket, 
before breakfast. 

This does not mean that Smith College has performed no useful 
service in publishing Vitali’s work: the editors are scrupulously just in 
their estimate of its importance. As they claim, “‘the fifty-one canons and 
double counterpoints . . . offer significant evidence of the quality of 
Bolognese schooling’, and some of the nine longer pieces for violin and 
continuo demonstrate the assimilation of this schooling in the fluent 
textures of Vitali’s sonata style. Viewed in this perspective, we recognize 
a great part of the whole Bolognese sonata output as a skilful sewing 
together of canonic patches; we are provided with a transition between 
exercise and composition in three of the capricci in this collection, while 
some of Vitali’s sonatas in other opera show an even more consistent use of 
canonic method than the two examples here. The other extended pieces 
are ‘curious inventions’, among them two balleiti, one combining three 
time-signatures with complete success, and the other combining Gb and 
F#. The progressive attitude to temperament which this implies takes a 
more didactic form in a passacaglia of 261 bars, passing through the 
circle of fifths from Ep to E4. Though the impression is still of ponderous 
leisure (figural variation being slight), it cannot induce the claustrophobia 
of some tonally rooted examples of the Italian violin passacaglia. 

Vitali’s own enthusiasm in introducing his collection was clearly for 
the earlier pages of canonic problems, some solved, others ‘“‘furnished with 
enigmatic mottoes’”. The editors have valiantly provided solutions to 
every example, often exercizing more ingenuity than was required in 
composition, thanks to a practice popular with the puzzle contrapuntists 
of adding clues to make things harder. When the composer’s problem was 
easy, the result is idiomatic violin texture; elsewhere it is a crabbed neutral 
style. Every example is conceived within the square frame of the repeating 
canon, which, particularly in several parts, may not be primarily a 
linear conception at all but a laborious construction of the harmonic end- 
product. It is perhaps this view of canon as a framed problem which 
prevents the Italian sonata writers, however smooth their imitative 
technique and strict their retention of a point, from achieving the endless 
reaching out to new possibilities which distinguishes the later fugue; 
the typically Italian approach to fugal texture—presentation in double 
counterpoint—similarly prejudges the issue. 

This is the fourteenth publication in the Smith College Music Archives, 
an enterprising series of texts ranging from Antico’s frottole collection of 
1517 to Haydn’s eighty-seventh symphony. It may seem harsh to carp 
at the execrable manuscript which is reproduced in the present issue, 
but it seriously detracts from the appearance of a work on which much care 
has been lavished. The continuo realizations show some concern for 
variation in density, and the editorial notes are always to the point; 
it is presumably by a slip of the pen that the editors claim that “in Bologna 


Vitali’s leadership passed on to Legrenzi and finally to Corelli’’. 
P. A. E. 
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FOLKSONG 


A Magyar Népzene Tara, ed. by Béla Barték & Zoltan Kodaly. Vol. IV: 
Parositék, ed. by Gyérgy Kerényi. (Akadémiai Kiadé, Budapest, 
1959-) 

This is the fourth volume of a series designed to become the Denkméler of 
Hungarian music, which aims at assembling and publishing in a systematic 
order all the music surviving as an oral tradition among the people. It will 
be of interest, therefore, if something is said about the genesis and history 
of the project. The earliest plan to collect and publish Hungarian folksongs 
involving public support goes back to the 1890’s, though there, were 
individual efforts even earlier. True, the early collectors, e.g. Adam 
Horvath de P4ldécz, did not, and could not, distinguish between genuinely 
‘traditional’ tunes and the corrupted variants of anonymous ‘composed’ 
music, the debased cultural heritage deriving from the civilized class; 
but they shared this shortcoming with the endeavours of some of their 
successors who were thought to be better qualified to discriminate. 

In 1832 the Hungarian Scholars Society (the ancestor of the present 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences) adopted a resolution to promote 
the collection of popular customs and songs, and to publish the result. The 
idea was welcomed enthusiastically, especially by the articulate members 
of the population—provincial notaries, clerics, schoolmasters, lawyers, etc. 
—but it has to be confessed that their interest was not due to antiquarian 
scholarship or artistic-intellectual curiosity; it expressed rather a patriotic 
protest against the colonizing and oppressive policy of the imperial 
administration. Twelve years later the project was taken over by the 
Kisfaludy Society, a literary association thought to be better. fitted to the 
task. ‘Népmesék és mondak’ (Folk-tales and Sagas) was issued in the years 
1846-48 under the editorship of Janos Erdélyi, but the edition did not 
include music: this was published separately in 1847 by Fogarassy and 
Travnyik, in the form of twelve melodies with piano accompaniment. 
Such publications are, of course, inadmissible to the music-folklorist 
who regards the music and words of the folksongs as forming an indivisible 
alliance, where the rhythm of the music is as much a conditioning force 
as the metre of the words. 

All these activities were interrupted by the events of 1848-49; and 
when the Hungarian Academy of Sciences requested the return of the 
manuscripts in 1852, it appeared that those of the melodies were lost 
during the troubled times. The yields of further collections, sponsored 
and published by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, were edited by 
Bartalus (1873-96), Matray (1852-58) and Szini (1865). Of these only 
Szini’s work could be regarded as a scientifically objective achievement 
in that it dispensed with accompaniments. The Kisfaludy Society, though 
supporting further research, continued to attach little importance to the 
melodies in the editions appearing under their imprint (in which attitude 
they persevered until 1924). 

All these ‘pre-natal’ specimens of music-folklore shared an essential 
shortcoming: they all included accompaniments and other unauthentic 

additions and corrections. That the accompanying harmonies were totally 
alien to the style and idiom of the melodies would have been the lesser 
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evil: what made them unacceptable to the objective, scientific approach 
of subsequent times were the ‘corrections’ and ‘additions’ to the melodies 
themselves. These ‘early fathers’ of folksong collecting are also reproached 
for not distinguishing between genuine folk material and the product of 
individual talent (often anonymous). This may be ascribed, prima facie, 
to their inability to do so; but it may be argued that they, too, were 
motivated by the same political and patriotic sentiments as their 
antecedents. 

The introduction of the phonograph to the collector’s equipment by 
Béla Vikar in 1896 heralded a new era in music-folklore. The phonograph 
secured reliability in several aspects, of which the most important was 
accuracy in transcribing the melodies. But Vikar was himself no musician 
and therefore unable to translate the phonograms into musical notation; 
nor could he interpret the result in its musical context. This had to wait 
until Barté6k and Kodaly appeared: they applied a meticulous scientific 
attitude inspired by an extraordinary musical perceptivity—qualities 
now indispensable to the music-folklorist. It may be remembered, en 
passant, that the epoch-making merit of the two musicians was not that 
they ‘discovered’ folk music—reference has already been made to their 
precursors, some of whom, like Janos Udvardy and David Mindszenty in 
the last century and Seprédi in the present, anticipated them to a surprising 
extent—but that they realized, and enthusiastically accepted, folk music 
as a valid and vital point of departure of a musical renaissance both in 
a national and a European context. 

In 1913 they prepared a joint memorandum describing in considerable 
detail the method of collecting, systematizing, analysing and ultimately 
publishing folk melodies, and submitted it to the Kisfaludy Society. 
This document is regarded as the foundation charter of Hungarian 
folklore and has remained, until the appearance of the ‘Corpus’ volumes 
at least, the plan of action for students of folk music. World War I 
delayed further activities for a time; in 1933 the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences decided upon publication. In 1934 Bartédk was charged with 
the preparatory work, in which Kodaly also took his share. After Barték’s 
departure for the United States in 1940 Kodaly continued alone until 
1943, when further progress was again interrupted by World War II. 
After the cessation of hostilities work was begun again in 1949, and 
the first volume, ‘Children’s Games’, was published in 1951. The next, 
published in 1953, was devoted to ‘Golden-Letter Days’ (Midsummer 
songs, New Year’s greetings, and various other tunes associated with 
calendar customs, etc.); it was followed by ‘Wedding Songs’ in two 
parts, published in 1955 and 1956 respectively. The English title of the 
volume under discussion would be ‘Pairing Songs’ or, after Bartok, 
*‘Match-making Songs’. ‘Corpus Musicae Popularis Hungaricae’, as 
the collection’s title is officially indicated for non-Hungarian references, 
is planned to run to about 20 volumes: preparing the material for publica- 
tion and other editorial work is now in the hands of a commission which 
constitutes the Music-Folklore Department of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. Barték and Kodaly’s names appear on all volumes as ‘editors’ 
—now an act of homage. The single volumes are “‘prepared for the press” 
by members of the commission ; editing of the present volume was carried 
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out under the direction of Pal Jardanyi. 

The best way of describing the content, scope and purpose of the 
‘Corpus’ is to compare it to the Denkmdler series or collected editions in 
general. There the idea is to establish the authentic and reliable text of an 
individual composer or school of composers belonging, most frequently, to 
bygone epochs. It seems obvious that there must be one authentic version 
of a composition, and that one version only could be authentic, where 
‘authentic’ implies as close correspondence as possible to the (inferred) 
intentions of its composer. In the case of the subject-matter which makes 
up the ‘Corpus’ volumes no such version of unique validity exists: there 
is no authentic variant of any folk tune in the sense that it corresponds 
more closely to its creator’s intentions. A folk melody represents an oral 
tradition “dependent upon continuity, variation, and selection”’: 


A folksong is anonymous not merely because the original author has been forgotten, 
but because it has been fashioned and refashioned through many generations by 
countless individual singers, and of these singers the contribution of the first may be 
no greater than of the last.? 


In consequence, if we discount certain obvious technical imperfections, 
any of its performed and surviving variants are of equal authenticity. 
In fact its modifications and decorations of varying magnitude constitute 
the vital elements of its validity. A great number of variants testify to its 
flourishing, its “being in fashion’; few variants indicate neglect and decay. 

Thus, if the ‘Corpus’ is to give a thoroughly reliable presentation of 
its subject, it will have to include an enormous number of melodies— 
which, in fact, it does. In addition there is the verbal component to be 
considered in the case of vocal music (which constitutes the great majority 
of folk melodies): there are also a great number of variants. Sometimes, 
as in the so-called ‘ceremonial’ melodies (cf. Vol. II, ‘Golden-Letter 
Days’), the ceremonies and customs associated with the melodies must also 
be described and classified. 

Still, a certain selection is necessary. The ‘Corpus’ differs from source 
publications where every scrap of evidence must be preserved. ‘Hungarian 
Melodies of the XVI Century’ (Budapest, 1958), for instance, edited by 
Kalman Csomasz-Téth (a companion undertaking to the ‘Corpus’ series), 
includes, in a fully annotated’ and collated edition, all the melodies 
surviving in contemporary records. Such perfectionist attitude could not 
be adopted by the editors of the ‘Corpus’: their ‘contemporary records’, 
for one thing, would be legion, with their number inevitably increasing. 
The desired approach on the right lines was supplied by the 1913 memo- 
randum mentioned earlier. It established certain principles and laid down 
guiding rules of classification. In the first place the authors divided folk 
tunes into two large groups: melodies associated with ceremonies and 
special occasions, and those unassociated with such events. They then 
concentrated on the latter type because they were much more numerous 
and still flourishing, while the ‘associated’ melodies were less interesting 
from a purely musical point of view. In consequence their subsequent 
classification was based predominantly on musical features. Yet even at 
the early stages of their investigation they found that the laments, for 


1 ‘Grove’, 5th ed., iii, p. 183. 
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instance, were not satisfactorily responsive to such systematization. But 
since they paid little attention, for the time being, to the detailed study of 
‘functional’ tunes, the problem of suitable division remained largely 
unsolved—apart, that is, from allotting such melodies to class C, the 
‘mixed group’ which held tunes excluded from class A, the ancient layer, 
or class B, the new style of Hungarian folk melodies. 

The need to re-examine the principles of classification became urgent 
as soon as publication of the ‘Corpus’ was finally decided and the content 
of the initial volume and its successor was agreed upon. Their sequence 
was to follow the natural cycle of human life, beginning with the cradle 
and ending in the grave. In ‘Children’s Games’, the earliest to be published, 
the musical element is relatively the ieast important: the melody is rarely 
anything else than the ostinato-like repetition of a plain, rhythmically 
determined motif of rather limited compass. The editors devised a unique 
and highly ingenious system of classification based on play motifs of the 
action. The tunes were ordered not according to cadential notes but in 
regard to ‘melodic nuclei’, where pitch-determination is indicated by 
relative solmization. 

If ‘Children’s Games’ obliged the editors to emancipate themselves 
from the musically inspired classification of Barték and Kodaly, because 
the conspicuously significant aspect of the material was not the musical 
element but the game action associated with it (or, to be more exact, the 
action with which the music, or tune, was associated), the volume of the 
pairing songs presented an even more complicated case. This class of 
melodies is, next to the mourning songs or laments, the most enigmatic 
of all: nowhere else in Western Europe does a similar family of songs seem 
to have survived. Musically they are fully grown melodies, showing 
formally developed strophe structures that would allocate them to the 
‘free’ lyrical melodies (i.e., unassociated with special occasions); yet 
they are obviously ‘ceremonial’, associated with a very special occasion 
that has links with pagan, and perhaps prehistoric, mating ceremonies 
and rituals: thus the words and actions are of considerable significance 
in this class. The great age of these melodies may be deduced from the 
fact that most are now sung by children; yet they could not be referred 
to class A (ancient style) since their key-structure points to the major 
mode—a relatively recent stylistic development in Hungarian folk music. 

Jardanyi’s resourceful: method associates the musical and verbal 
aspects, and leaves, of course, the play action for independent considera- 
tion, analogous to the systematization employed in ‘Children’s Games’. 
To begin with, he distinguishes two large groups: one comprising what 
he calls “typical pairing songs” and the other the “‘non-typical” ones. 
He places in the first group those pairing songs where melody and words 
referring to match-making are in an exclusive alliance, or at least the 
number of melodic variants associated with other than match-making 
words is considerably less; in the second, melodies associated with match- 
making words appearing also in variants with non-match-making songs. 
He also refers to another, additional division involving typical pairing 
songs of folk (peasant) origin on the one hand, and those with melodies 
of ‘urban’ (art music) origin. 
Since the non-typical pairing songs, having by definition lost their 
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ceremonial bondage, could be allotted to any class, depending on their 
musical etc., characteristics, the volume under discussion includes only 
the ‘typical pairing songs’. There are 887 such tunes belonging to 52 
‘melody families’, They are then grouped according to the number of 
syllables in melodic sections and rhythmic peculiarities (if any), i.e., on 
the basis of the ‘musical’ classification indicated by the 1913 memorandum. 
The melodies of the genre are all of the ‘giusto’ type, i.e., showing lively 
speed and strict rhythmic pulse. Other predominating characteristics 
include ‘architectural’ form-schemes, eight-syllable melody sections 
(strophe lines), and the major mode prevailing in their melodic structures. 

The second section of the volume contains analyses of the verbal 
components: here again the action or play referred to in the words is 
taken as the basis of classification. Finally the third section describes and 
classifies the action: the gestures and games customarily performed with 
the pairing songs. There is also a listing by localities of the games, which 
shows their diffusion and geographical distribution. The numerous 
indexes include one with reference to musical structures, and one listing 
localities: these seem to be the most valuable. An extensive bibliography, 
photo-plates and sketch-maps complete the volume. of 

This is an extraordinary publication, and, in the circumstances, a 
bold undertaking. But it is also a proud testimonial to the quality and 
standard of musical scholarship in post-war Hungary. If these ‘Documenta’ 
series were generally accessible to European students, they might well 
exert a notable influence on an essential, if relatively neglected, branch of 
musicology. Unfortunately they can have only a limited appeal until a 
satisfactory solution is found for the language problem: unlike scientific 
and technical communications, foreign-language abstracts and summaries 


are of very little help in this field. The magnitude of the task made State 
subvention an indispensable precondition of its realization: so far this 
has been generously forthcoming. Yet certain rumours have recently 
gained increasing currency, according to which the continuation of the 
project is in danger. That would be a pity, because in this branch of 
musical scholarship Hungary has a good deal to teach the world. 

J. S. W. 


LITURGICAL DRAMA 


The Play of Daniel, a thirteenth-century musical drama, ed. by Noah Greenberg. 
(Oxford University Press, New York; paper covers, $3.50; boards, 
$5.00.) 


In my chapter on liturgical] drama in Vol. II of the ‘New Oxford 
History of Music’ I dealt with ‘Daniel’ at some length and concluded: 
“Here, surely, we have most of the ingredients for a medieval opera”. 
The use of the term ‘opera’ was criticized; but this impressive modern 
reconstruction by Noah Greenberg, the Rev. Rembert Weakland, O.S.B., 
and their helpers shows that a practical revival was very well worth while, 
and that the word ‘opera’ was not unjustified. A full definition of ‘opera’ 
would include a mention of the resources of harmony and instrumental 
accompaniment. Neither element is present in the original manuscript; 
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hence the choral numbers of the acting version are, as they should be, 
rendered in unison or with octave doublings. In places (e.g., on p. 63 of 
the edition) vocal pedals have been added, a device which is fully accept- 
able, since such effects may well have been present in the original 
performances. As regards instrumental accompaniment, there is plain 
evidence both in the rubrics of the manuscript (p. 61 of the Greenberg 
version), and in the actual libretto (p. 34, and the striking passage on 
pp. 66-7) for the assumption that instruments were used at thirteenth- 
century Beauvais. But the only clues as to what these were are the 
references to “harp players” (pp. 61 and 67), “drums” (p. 66) and the 
ambiguous mention of “‘strings” (p. 34). Nor is there any hint as to what 
music it was that they played. Harmony does indeed appear in this acting 
edition, but only in the introductory music which has been added—an 
arrangement by the editor of a two-part thirteenth-century ductia, the 
original of which can be seen in British Museum, Harley 978. The music 
is reproduced in modern notation on p. 46 of the handbook of the 
‘History of Music in Sound’, Vol. II, and on p. 44 of the ‘Historical 
Anthology of Music’, Vol. I. A comparison with the Greenberg version 
will show with what skill the editor has expanded his material. 

The manuscript in which ‘Daniel’ is preserved, now in the British 
Museum (Egerton 2615), was written at Beauvais, probably shortly before 
1240. ‘Daniel’ occupies only a portion of it, its main content being the 
‘Office of the Circumcision’ (1 January). Also included are two versions 
of the celebrated ‘Prose of the Ass’, associated with that Office. ‘Daniel’ 
is rounded off by the singing of the “Te Deum laudamus’, which indicates 
that it was staged in the cathedral, or at any rate within church walls. 
It occurs in juxtaposition with the Office, and from this fact it has been 
argued that it was probably performed on the same day. The introductory 
lines state that it was written by the “youths of Beauvais”, probably 
some of the members of the cathedral song-school. Its sole material 
consists of a libretto cast in the form of a succession of rhyming Latin 
stanzas of varied rhythmic constructions, and single-line settings of these, 
written on four lines in Gregorian neume-notation with clearly marked 
clefs, the whole interspersed with Latin rubrics, which serve as stage 
directions. These rubrics are very informative as to actions, and at times 
even as to the moods of the actors. The characters are named before each 
of the items, thus making it clear which of these are to be treated as solos, 
which as choral numbers. The whole poem is an original working of the 
Biblical events detailed in chapters V and VI of the Book of Daniel, 
together with a glance at the Apocryphical episodes of “The History of 
Susanna’ and “The History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon’. 
In the modern edition the rubrics have been translated into English and 
other stage directions added. The libretto remains in the original Latin. 

How was the original production staged? From the evidence of the 
numerous examples which have survived of the various types of liturgical 
drama it is clear that the whole space of the sacred edifice would be 
employed, the players moving freely among whatever spectators were 
standing about. As regards costumes, in the more ambitious examples 
this was achieved as realistically as the medieval producers knew how. 
There were the inevitable anachronisms, but kings were crowned and 
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richly robed, sages were bearded, guards were armed with spear and 

sword, wayfarers had staff and scrip, angels were winged. The ‘Daniel’ 

story, fortunately, attracted a great deal of pictorial representation in 

medieval times. The editor of the modern edition has taken full advantage 

of this, providing an illustrated appendix on the subject of the costuming 
of the drama which would be of great value to producers. 

The music of the original (monodic, as we have noted) consists of a 
series of melodies, about fifty in all. Many of them are of remarkable 
beauty, and, like the stanzas, show skilful, varied and at times highly 
organized constructions. Except for the concluding number sung by the 
Angel (‘Nuntium vobis’, an established Christmas hymn) no liturgical 
origins are apparent. Two (‘Ecce sunt’ and ‘Merito haec’ on pp. 26 and 91 
respectively of the modern edition) appear to be written in free rhythm, 
in deliberate imitation of Gregorian chant. The frequently recurring cry 
of ‘Rex, in aeternum vive!’ is set always to the same music. The origins 
of these tunes seem at present a mystery, one which invites research. 
Many of them (including some of the larger choruses) are in plain 
sequence style, others are of more intricate construction and suggest 
comparison with the art of the troubadours and trouvéres. It may be that 
‘Daniel’ enshrines some medieval treasures of secular melody. The modes 
most frequently used are the Dorian, the Mixolydian and the ‘wanton’ 
Ionian (i.e. the major mode). 

One conclusion is inevitable. Being settings of rhythmic poetry (apart 
from the two exceptions mentioned above) these melodies call for rhythmic 
interpretation, as practised by modern transcribers of the troubadour- 
trouvére tunes. This task has been accomplished in excellent fashion by 
Fr. Weakland, who shows in his solutions how sound is the standard 
method of solving such problems in terms of the rhythmic modes I and II, 
with more occasional use of duple measure. His unriddlings of the none 
too easy ‘Cum doctorum’ (pp. 29 foll.) and ‘Vir propheta’ (pp. 37 foll.), 
for example, are effective and convincing. Set out in their rhythmic forms 
the mature artistry of many of these pieces becomes very apparent. 
Mr. Greenberg has faced the problems of supplying instrumental accom- 
paniments to all these rhythmic numbers with courage and imagination. 
In the performances by the New York Pro Musica Antiqua the instru- 
ments used were straight trumpet, rebec, recorders, bowed vielle, bell 
carillon, hand bells, psaltery, portative organ and minstrel’s harp, 
together with a number of percussion instruments (played by members of 
the court)—small and large drum, triangle, tambourine, small cymbals, 
finger cymbals, sleigh-bells mounted on handle, and wood block. We have 
already noted the scanty internal evidence as to instruments. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that any of the above might have been employed 

in a thirteenth-century production of the work. One may doubt, however, 
whether the improvised medieval accompaniments would have shown 
anything like the variety of colour and exactitude of performance that the 
modern score makes possible. One of the editor’s refinements is to identify 
certain characters with particular instrumental sounds—the Queen with 
finger cymbals, Darius with small cymbals, the plotters with sleigh-bells. 

It is generally held nowadays that the troubadour-trouvére songs were 
given some mild form of instrumental support—solo preludes and post- 
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ludes, and in the course of the song doublings of the vocal line, or hetero- 
phonic variants of it, or drone pedals used to support it. All these devices 
are used by the editor, together with a large variety of percussion effects. 
Both ‘Cum doctorum’ and Daniel’s solo ‘Rex, tua nolo munera’ (p. 46) 
are preceded by recorder versions of the melodies. The latter has a tonic 
pedal thoughout its stanzas. Particularly happy is the double pedal used 
in the chorus ‘Hic verus’ (pp. 39 foll.). Examples of heterophonic writing 
can be seen on pp. 87-8. On more than one occasion the editor obtains an 
impressive effect by dispensing with accompaniment altogether (e.g. p. 50). 
The association of trumpet notes with royal pageantry is an ancient 
tradition. Here the editor links the solo trumpet with the cry ‘Rex, in 
aeternum vive!’ and employs also trumpet fanfares at two outstanding 
moments—at the very opening, and at the assumption by Darius of 
Belshazzar’s throne. Another editorial addition comes at the end, where 
Mr. Greenberg expands the rubric ‘His auditis, cantores incipient Te 
Deum laudamus’ into an antiphonal arrangement of the canticle with an 
ostinato carillon accompaniment. Since the very earliest of the surviving 
Easter Sepulchre dramas has, after the words “Te Deum laudamus’, the 
direction “This begun, Jet all the bells chime out together”, there seems 
sound justification for the introduction of the carillon. 

I must, however, beg to take exception to one of the major devices of 
the acting version. This is the creation of the figure of the Narrator, 
and all that arises from it. At the very beginning, and on nine subsequent 
occasions, the narrator declaims passages in English which serve to break 
the drama into scenes and to relate to the listeners the gist of what in 
each case is to happen in the following scene. The narration, in its 
continuous form, is a poem by W. H. Auden. Entitled ‘Daniel... a 
sermon’, it was specially commissioned for the Pro Musica’s performance 
of the drama, being a “‘free verse adaptation of the Daniel story’”’. For all 
its beauty of language and suitably archaic style I am bound to express 
the opinion that its place should be only as a concomitant to the drama, 
either in an introduction or an appendix, or better still, as a separate and 
striking work of art. If it is felt that accretions are necessary, these should 
show affinities to the techniques and practices of the original. One can 
view with tolerance the editor’s invention of a character, ‘Belshazzar’s 
Prince’, in order to bestow a name upon the singer of the opening lines 
and, more important, give him a solo place in certain choruses, so that the 
medieval technique of responsorial singing may be practised. All these 
additions are conceived in the spirit of the original. But not the figure of 
the Narrator. His place is in oratorio and the choral Passion. There is no 
hint whatever of his existence in the ‘Daniel’ manuscript, nor indeed 
anywhere in the liturgical drama.’ The presence of such a large amount of 
added material will surely tend to confuse the ordinary listener as to what 
the original really consisted of, in spite of any warning that might be given 
in programme notes. There is also the danger that the sub-title of the 
edition may as a result stand justified only in part. No doubt the purpose 

1 As for the liturgical recitals of the Passions during Holy Week, Karl Young has 
pointed out (“The Drama of the Medieval Church’, pp. 100-1) that the modern practice 


of having three persons for the performance of the chant, one of them acting as narrator, 
was unknown in the Middle Ages. 
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of the poetic episodes in the vernacular is to provide an artistic solution 
to the problem of conveying to the ordinary listener the gist of the Latin 
libretto. To me it seems a pity that some other way was not found, which, 
with = admitted loss of beauty, would not trespass on faithfulness to the 
original. 

I have already expressed my appreciation of Fr. Weakland’s rhythmic 
interpretations, but there is one feature of his transcriptions which 
puzzles me. This is his treatment throughout of the cephalicus, the liquescent 
form of the two-note clivis, used in special circumstances connected with 
the pronunciation of Latin syllables. There are about four-score such 
liquescent notes in the original, yet the transcription shows less than a 
third of them with two-note interpretations, the rest being written instead 
as single notes. I cannot follow the reasons for these variations of reading. 
To give some examples: in ‘Daniel’s lament’ (p. 85) the respective lique- 
scents for ‘sor-(tis)’ and ‘mor-(tis)’, which would certainly be of help in 
the matter of pronunciations, are transcribed as if they had been punctt, 
while on p. 88 (‘Surge, frater’) every one of the liquescents indicated is 
made use of as a two-note slurring. Daniel’s stanzas which solve the 
mystery of the writing (pp. 46-9) are set to a noble tune. In the modern 
edition it is rendered as a steady duple succession of crotchets, and this 
certainly produces a dignified effect, but the fact remains that there are 
over a dozen examples of cephalicus in the manuscript version of this piece. 

Some other discrepancies in the transcription remain to be mentioned. 
The second note on p. 48 (‘gu-sta-vit’) should be D, not C. On p. 69 
both ‘com-pla-cu-it’ and di-la-ti-o’ have a clivis (G and F) for the third 
syllable. The transcription prints only G. Perhaps the transcriber was 
making these settings agree with the single note at a corresponding place 
earlier in the number. A similar reason may account for the fact that the 
punctum D at the third syllable of “Bal-tha-sar’ in the manuscript has been 
changed to a slurred D and E. On p. 88 the notes of the first syllable of 
‘an-gus-ti-as’ are given as A and G in the manuscript, G and F in the 
transcription. On p. 94 (“Nuntium vobis’) the note for the first syllable of 
‘Chri-stus’ should be D, not E. A few bars later, at ‘In Bethleem’, a note 
has been omitted altogether, and ‘le-em’ set as a single syllable. If the 
note (an A) is restored, the rhythm of the bar will need peer e se 


ORATORIO 


Biichtger, Fritz, Das Weihnachtsoratorium, for soli, chorus, flute, oboe and 
strings. I: Die Verkiindigung. 11: Maria und Elisabeth. 111: Die Geburt. 
IV: Drei Kénige. V: Simeon. Score. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 1959, 4s., 6s. 6d., 11s., 8s. 6d., 8s. 6d.) 


This is pseudo-serial music at its most flagrant. It could be described as 
a twelve-note religious equivalent of ‘Carmina Burana’—as complex and 
subtle as Orff, as inventive and varied in colour as Frank Martin, and as 
sincere as Liebermann. An English text, after the Authorised Version, 
is provided. C. M. 
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THEATRE MUSIC 


La Musique de scene de la troupe de Shakespeare, ed. by John P. Cutts. 
(Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 
1959, 21 NF.) 


This book contains a substantial introductory essay (pp. xiii-xlvi), 
a shorter note on methods of transcription (pp. xlvii-liii), and then offers 
53 pieces of music (pp. 1-110). There follow a critical commentary (pp. 
111-189), a detailed list of the 53 music examples in chronological order 
according to the play for which they are intended, followed by a list of the 
same examples in alphabetical order (pp. 191-195) and, finally, an 
appendix of documents (pp. 197-8). 

The title announces “The Dramatic Music of Shakespeare’s Company’, 
and the handsomely bound volume displays the nouns ‘Musique’ and 
‘Shakespeare’ in large letters. The average student, including the present 
reviewer, is thus led to expect a volume largely devoted to music for 
Shakespeare’s plays, supplemented by some music for other plays, all 
performed by the same company. From 1594 Shakespeare wrote plays 
for only one company, which E. K. Chambers described as “‘the famous 
Lord Chamberlain’s company, which first emerged . . . in 1594, passed 
under Royal patronage in 1603, and prolonged an existence illuminated 
by the genius of Shakespeare, . . . until the closing of the threatres in 1642”. 
When the Chamberlain’s Men became the King’s Men after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare had already established himself as a mature 
playwright. It is impossible, therefore, to discuss the music in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies without reference to ‘Hamlet’ (c. 1600) and music in the comedies 
without reference to “Twelfth Night’ (c. 1602). But for some inexplicable 
reason Mr. Cutts restricts his book to the King’s Men (Comediens du 
Roi) and has chosen to ignore the earlier plays for which some splendid 
Elizabethan music is available. As a result we have a full discussion of 
Desdemona’s song but no mention of Ophelia; of Autolycus, but not of 
Feste. This not only produces a foreshortened perspective but makes it 
impossible for the reader to comprehend the signal contribution which 
Shakespeare made to the role of music in Elizabethan drama. ‘Othello’ 
is poetically and musically more akin to ‘Hamlet’ than to any other play 
illustrated by Mr. Cutts. 

Still, ‘Music for the King’s Men’ is a perfectly good subject for a 
monograph. A reprint of music by John Wilson, Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
Robert Johnson, William Lawes and others is eminently desirable. But 
what is to be gained by stopping with the death of King James in 1625? 
The sub-title of the book reads, “The King’s Men sous le régne de Jacques 
Ie’, and it is not possible to evaluate the music examples of Lawes and 
Wilson offered by Mr. Cutts unless one looks at the work of these men after 
1625. A final point in regard to the chronological limits of this book: 
the list offered by Mr. Cutts, pp. xvi-xix, makes it clear that he does not 
provide music examples for all the plays produced between 1603 and 1625. 
Among the more notable omissions are ‘King Lear’ and ‘Henry VIII’. 
‘King Lear’ is especially full of song, since two of its characters, the fool 
and Edgar, are required to perform music frequently. Nor can it be argued 
that no contemporary tune exists. Edgar’s song, ‘Come o’er the bourn, 
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Bessy, to me’ is printed in the quarto of the play of 1608, and several 
manuscripts preserve the music of this popular lyric. 

There are severe shortcomings in the introductory essay and in the 
discussion of methods of transcription. The only play which is discussed 
in detail (pp. xx-xxv) is Marston’s ‘Malcontent’, originally written for a 
children’s company. Throughout the reader is not made aware of the 

rofound difference between the repertories of the children’s companies 
and of the adult companies. Nor does the author seem to understand the 
different roles of music in tragedy and comedy. He is puzzled to discover 
that of 88 dramas examined by him only four are without extant music. 
Among these are “The Yorkshire Tragedy’ and Ben Jonson’s ‘Catiline’. 
Mr. Cutts does not seem to realize how inappropriate music would have 
been in either play. He argues (p. xv) that the verse of the ‘chorus’ in 
‘Catiline’ was probably sung, as it was in Jonson’s earlier tragedy 
‘Sejanus’. It is true that in the latter play a ‘Chorus of Musicians’ is called 
for by way of a stage direction, as an interlude between the acts. This, 
however, must not be confused with the spoken Senecan ‘chorus’ in 
‘Catiline’, to which hundreds of rhetorical lines are allotted and which are 
unsuitable for singing. In ‘Catiline’ “Jonson’s chorus conforms strictly 
to the type defined in the ‘Ars Poetica’ of Horace”.* To quote Jonson’s 
own translation of Horace, the chorus must “not be heard to sing”. 

Proceeding to an examination of the music transcribed, we are 
informed that the pieces are “‘presented in chronological order, under 
the title of the drama to which they belong. This disposition makes it 
possible to give a clear idea of the music written, year by year, for the 
King’s Men, and reveals a considerable evolution” (p. xlvii). Accordingly, 
since ‘Measure for Measure’ and ‘Othello’ were first performed in 1604, 
Song No. 1 is “Take O take those lips away’ and No. 2 is “The poor soul 
sat sighing’. But ‘Full fathom five’ takes twelfth place because “The 
Tempest’ had its first recorded performance in 1611. This assumes 
that “Take O take those lips away’ is the earliest piece of music here 
reprinted and that the songs that follow later in the book show a consider- 
able evolution from it. But the music that has come down to us for “Take 
O take those lips away’ is by John Wilson, who was born in 1595; it is 
hardly likely that he could have composed the piece in 1604, as the author 
grudgingly admits (p. 115). Mr. Cutts then pleads that Wilson’s setting 
may permit us (“on peut néanmoins y retrouver peut-étre’’) to recover 
the essentials of the original song (“‘l’essentiel de l’air original”) composed 
for the first performance. By analogy the author reminds us that Wilson 
published some of Robert Johnson’s songs for “The Tempest’ in his 
“‘Cheerfuli Ayres’ of 1659. He continues (p. 115): 

Tl se peut donc que si Wilson a inclus cette chanson dans sa collection de ‘Cheerfull 

Ayres’, c’est parce qu’il la comptait au nombre des chansons “originally composed 

by those whose names are affixed to them, but are here placed as being now set by 

the Author of the rest” (Preface). 
Confusion worse confounded. In the first place, “Take O take those lips 
away’ (the song referred to here) was not included by Wilson in ‘Cheerfull 


1H. E. Wooldridge, ‘Old English Popular Music’ (London, 1893), is P- 121. 
2 ‘Works of B. Jonson’, ed. by C. H. Herford & P. Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52), x, 
p-1g0. 
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Ayres’. Secondly, Wilson was apparently careful to distinguish songs not 
composed by himself by affixing the name of the actual composer to them. 
This is true in the case of ‘Full fathom five’ and ‘Where the bee sucks’, 
which bear the rubric ‘R. Johnson’. “Take O take those lips away’ 
occurs in the Wilson manuscript in the Bodleian (Mus.b. 1, fo. 19”), 
with which Mr. Cutts seemingly confuses the printed collection of 
‘Cheerfull Ayres’. In this manuscript, the preparation of which was care- 
fully supervised by the composer himself, “Take O take’ has the clear 
rubric ‘John Wilson’. The author derives his text from the Wilson 
manuscript in the Bodleian and ignores the variants afforded by Playford’s 
‘Select Musical Ayres’, printed in 1652.* This is unfortunate, since the 
ornamentation of the vocal line on the word ‘away’ is of particular charm. 
The bass line on the words ‘do mislead’ would also deserve mention. 

Mr. Cutts’s next music example is Desdemona’s Willow Song. Three 
pieces of music survive for this famous lyric: one in Washington, written 
in the 1570’s; one in Dublin, written in the 1580’s; and one in the British 
Museum in a manuscript which was not completed until 1616. This last 
version is well known and is, in fact, available in a gramophone recording 
by Alfred Deller. There are, moroever, several reprints of the British Museum 
version, both in facsimile and in modern transcription. The best of the 
latter is that by Warlock. But, once again, our author finds the work of 
his predecessors inadequate: “‘Cette version comporte des remaniements; 
l’accompagnement de luth original a été modifié” (p. 115). The author 
seems to have found little occasion for emending the music, however: 
**J’ai fait une seule correction”. This is confusing, since Mr. Cutts makes 
two additional emendations, both having been made by Warlock before 
him. In his transcription of the lute part there are several wrong or 
missing notes (the notes of the chords are given in ascending order): 

p. 1, last brace, ‘sighing’: g-b-d-g — botton ‘g’ missing. 

b flat-b flat-f — ‘g’ instead of ‘f’. 

De 853 »»  ‘sickamore’: b flat-f-b flat-d — ‘g’ instead of ‘f’. 

p.2,2nd ,, 7th ‘willo’: d-fsharp-d — g-b-d instead. 

p.2,last ,, ‘aye me’: d-d-a — upper two notes missing. 
There are, in addition, minor imperfections such as missing leger lines 
and missing dots, and mistakes in the reproduction of the lute tablature 
printed below the transcription. There are also mistakes in the transcrip- 
tion of the verbal text. One of the stanzas in the British Museum Manu- 
script reads: 


Come all you forsaken and mourn you with me 
Who speaks of a false love, mine’s falser than she. 


Mr. Cutts (p. 117) misreads the last word as ‘thee’ instead of ‘she’. 
Since the line was accurately transcribed by William Chappell* this 
seems gratuitous. 

Apart from these matters there exists the historical question of the 
specific music used by the boy-actor who played the part of Desdemona, 
when the King’s Men produced ‘Othello’ in 1604. The author ignores the 


8 Playford’s version is reprinted in Germaine Bontoux, ‘La Chanson en Angleterre’ 


(Oxford, 1936), p. 334. 
4 ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time’ (1859), i, p. 208. 
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earlier manuscripts preserved in Washington and Dublin and does not 
discuss the date of the manuscript in the British Museum. Of course, it is 
difficult to prove that any single piece of music was actually used in a 
performance during Shakespeare’s life-time. But there is no reason to 
exclude probability, and even possibility. That the melody, transcribed 
by Mr. Cutts, was used is certainly possible. In the main part of his book 
(pp. 1-2), where the music is reprinted, Shakespeare’s words do not appear 
as an alternative under the text of the original. It is precisely this task of 
adaptation which should be the very purpose of a book devoted to music 
for the King’s Men. We turn, then, to the critical apparatus (pp. 118-9) 
in trying to disentangle Mr. Cutts’ suggestions from his numerous 
criticisms of E. H. Fellowes (“F. . . . se trompe. . . . La solution de F. 
conduit 4 briser une sequence. . . . on peut seulement constater le tort 
causé a la musique”) and of Shakespeare’s folio text. Mr. Cutts remarks 
of his solution: 


Cette solution respecte entiérement la partition musicale, et donne des les une 
version bien supérieure au texte, de toute évidence corrumpu de l’in-folio de 1623, 
remplissant les vides dont les ‘etc.’ suffisent peut-etre a prouver I’existence. 


But one fails to detect any corruption in the folio of 1623. The stanza 
proper is always given completely, and the refrain is abbreviated some- 
times by ‘etc.’, a procedure that hardly qualifies for the term ‘corrupted’. 
The scribe of the music manuscript gives all the music for the first stanza, 
29 bars in all, and on the remainder of the sheet writes the couplets, 
without refrain, of the subsequent stanzas. The obvious solution is to 
adapt Desdemona’s complete stanzas to the complete music but to 
interrupt the music where she interrupts herself (““Nay, that’s not next’’). 
Unfortunately Mr. Cutts does not adopt this simple device and stops the 
refrain in the first stanza at the words “shall be my garland” (bar 20). 

The author states (pp. xliii, 154) that there are two opinions concerning 
the date of birth of William Lawes, one favouring 1582 and one 1602, 
He prefers the earlier date (“J’incline pour la date la plus ancienne’’). 
But it is a grave error to question the birthdate of 1602 for William Lawes, 
the younger brother of Henry. The confusion with another William Lawes 
(alias Coldbeck) was cleared up as early as 1843, and all major reference 
works agree on the later date.’ The author’s hypothesis that William 
Lawes began to compose for the theatre in 1616-17 must therefore be 
rejected. The fact that a song, attributed to ‘Will Lawes’ in a manuscript, 
is based on a text of 1616 (Middleton’s ‘Widow’) is no more proof that 
Lawes composed it in 1616 than that Wilson’s setting of “Take O take’ 
proves that it was composed in 1604. The attribution of ‘Hark hark the 
lark’ in Bodleian Don. c.57 to Robert Johnson does not seem sufficiently 
supported by the evidence presented (p. 121). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to chronicle in this review all the 
points on which the author’s procedure might be questioned. Enough 
has been said to indicate that this book does not fulfil the requirements of 
a reliable tool of scholarship. F. W. S. 


5 ‘History of Modern Wiltshire’, ed. by R. C. Hoare (1822-1 vi, pp. 624 & 627; 


E. Walker, ‘History of Music in England’, 3rd edn. (1952), p. 150; V. 
‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’, viii (1959), col. 392. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


WILLIAM LAWES 


Sir, 

I think Mr. Murray Lefkowitz a bit hasty in supposing that William 
Lawes wrote the music for the actual performance of Shirley’s “Triumph of 
Beauty’, or that this was so early as 1644 (Music & Letters, October 1959, 
pp- 324 foll.). Lawes undoubtedly set the first song, ‘Cease warring 
thoughts’, which has been crossed out in the manuscript, but the same 
folio continues with the beginning of a setting in three parts of ‘Goe 
bleeding hart’, which is not from the “Triumph of Beauty’, or from any 
other masque that I have been able to discover. In fact, this section 
of the manuscript, despite missing pages, seems to have contained settings 
of isolated poems, including Carew’s ‘Feare not deere love’. Anyway, it is 
dangerous to deduce that Lawes wrote all the music for the original 
performance on the evidence of this single setting of the first song, particu- 
larly in this doubtful context. All that is certain is that one song from the 
masque had been set before September 1645, and possibly much earlier, 
since the rest of the dateable vocal music in the manuscript can be placed 
before 1638. 

For biographical reasons literary scholars have been unwilling to 
accept a date much before 1646 for the first performance of Shirley’s 
masque. It is now clear that one poem at least had been written before 
that date; perhaps the whole masque had been written by then. But so far 
as the music is concerned, I would consider the three songs from the 
masque set by the theatre musician John Gamble, and published in his 
‘Ayres and Dialogues’ (1659), more likely to have been sung at the 
original performance, though not necessarily in the form they assume in 
print. Apart from ‘Cease warring thoughts’ these are ‘Jove sent thee Paris 
what is mine’ and ‘Come ye Graces’. Possibly William Lawes was first 
asked to provide the music, but his death in the siege of Chester meant 
that so far as Shirley was concerned the music was lost; and however much 
had been completed, none was then available. Consequently John Gamble 
was asked to set the songs, three of which he considered worth printing. 

While commenting on Mr. Lefkowitz’s valuable article, could I add 
that the music of ‘Britannia Triumphans’ is interesting, not only because 
of its well balanced tonality, which Dent also noted in the “Triumph of 
Peace’, but because of its utilization of the device of thematic metamor- 
phosis. In the ‘Full Songe’, beginning ‘Britanocles the great and good 
appeares’, “the bass of the first five bars [of the ciacona] is identical with 
that of the . . . first stanza”; furthermore, the second and fourth stanzas 
are obviously derived from the treble of the first—in the case of the first 
and fourth the first twenty-five notes are identical in pitch, but not 
rhythm. This-tendency can be observed in the extracts from the “Triumph 
of Peace’ which Dent printed in his ‘Foundations of English Opera’. 

It may have been this control of form, or—put another way—Lawes’s 
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ability to write lengthy vocal and choral movements that did not sag, 
which caused him to be preferred above his brother in this field; his 
declamation certainly lacks his brother’s subtlety and expressiveness. 
Incidentally, it is not certain that Henry Lawes set Carew’s ‘Coelum 
Britannicum’. The title-page is ambiguous in that it does not specify if 
the songs that were “‘set in Musick by Mr. HENRY LAWEs Gent.” are those in 
the poems or the masque. Dr. Percy Young’s caution in this matter 
is salutary, and he favours William Lawes as the composer, though on no 
firmer grounds than that he was the principal masque composer of his 
age. 
' Trinity College of Music, Tan SPINK. 
London, W.1. 
18 February 1960. 


GEMINIANI’S ORNAMENTS 
Sir, 


‘Geminiani’s Harpsichord Transcriptions’ in the October issue of Music @ 
Letters. The ornaments marked with an asterisk in the music examples 
can hardly be appoggiaturas: they are much more likely to be mordents. 
In the original edition Geminiani marks these passages with the word 
‘beat’, and in.“The Art of Playing on the Violin’, Op. g (London, 1751), 
p. 6 he explains ‘beat’ as the equivalent of the Italian mordente. It should be 
remembered, however, that ‘beat’ has more than one meaning. Dr. Erwin 
Jacobi of Ziirich has kindly drawn my attention to John Wall Callcott’s 
‘A Musical Grammar’ (London, 1806; 2nd ed., 1809; 3rd ed., 1817, etc.), 
an important work which is unfortunately practically unknown on the 
Continent. On pp. 68 foll. Callcott describes the various possible inter- 
pretations of ‘beat’, and tells us that the form of the so-called ‘half beat’ 
(Zusammenschlag) is the same as the Italian appoggiatura. It is clear from 
these various interpretations of ‘beat’, which are also discussed in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary’ under the entry ‘Ornamentation and Ornaments’, that the 
signs for ornaments were used in a very individual way, so that it is not 
always easy for us today to be exactly certain of their interpretation. 
Tobelhofstra. 18, FRANz GIEGLING. 
Ziirich. 
22 March 1960. 


. TOMKINS AND FARNABY 
ir, 

Peter Le Huray’s survey of recorded early keyboard music in your 
last issue was marred by some highly irresponsible comment on Thomas 
Tomkins and Giles Farnaby. It is rather a shock to find Tomkins judged 
“a rather uncritical composer’. Quite the contrary is the case: he was 
overly self-critical and one of those perpetual revisers. This is easily 
established by recourse to Denis Stevens’s brief book on Tomkins and by 
the ‘Musica Britannica’ edition of the keyboard works. As to Farnaby, 
is it not high time that the inevitable cliché of ‘miniaturist’ were discarded ? 


I should like to add a note by way of correction to my article on © 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


WILLIAM LAWES 


Sir, 

I think Mr. Murray Lefkowitz a bit hasty in supposing that William 
Lawes wrote the music for the actual performance of Shirley’s “Triumph of 
Beauty’, or that this was so early as 1644 (Music & Letters, October 1959, 
pp. 324 foll.). Lawes undoubtedly set the first song, ‘Cease warring 
thoughts’, which has been crossed out in the manuscript, but the same 
folio continues with the beginning of a setting in three parts of ‘Goe 
bleeding hart’, which is not from the “Triumph of Beauty’, or from any 
other masque that I have been able to discover. In fact, this section 
of the manuscript, despite missing pages, seems to have contained settings 
of isolated poems, including Carew’s ‘Feare not deere love’. Anyway, it is 
dangerous to deduce that Lawes wrote all the music for the original 
performance on the evidence of this single setting of the first song, particu- 
larly in this doubtful context. All that is certain is that one song from the 
masque had been set before September 1645, and possibly much earlier, 
since the rest of the dateable vocal music in the manuscript can be placed 
before 1638. 

For biographical reasons literary scholars have been unwilling to 
accept a date much before 1646 for the first performance of Shirley’s 
_ masque. It is now clear that one poem at least had been written before 

that date; perhaps the whole masque had been written by then. But so far 
as the music is concerned, I would consider the three songs from the 
masque set by the theatre musician John Gamble, and published in his 
‘Ayres and Dialogues’ (1659), more likely to have been sung at the 
original performance, though not necessarily in the form they assume in 
print. Apart from ‘Cease warring thoughts’ these are ‘Jove sent thee Paris 
what is mine’ and ‘Come ye Graces’. Possibly William Lawes was first 
asked to provide the music, but his death in the siege of Chester meant 
that so far as Shirley was concerned the music was lost ; and however much 
had been completed, none was then available. Consequently John Gamble 
was asked to set the songs, three of which he considered worth printing. 

While commenting on Mr. Lefkowitz’s valuable article, could I add 
that the music of ‘Britannia Triumphans’ is interesting, not only because 
of its well balanced tonality, which Dent also noted in the ‘Triumph of 
Peace’, but because of its utilization of the device of thematic metamor- 
phosis. In the ‘Full Songe’, beginning ‘Britanocles the great and good 
appeares’, “‘the bass of the first five bars [of the ciacona] is identical with 
that of the . . . first stanza’; furthermore, the second and fourth stanzas 
are obviously derived from the treble of the first—in the case of the first 
and fourth the first twenty-five notes are identical in pitch, but not 
rhythm. This-tendency can be observed in the extracts from the “Triumph 
of Peace’ which Dent printed in his ‘Foundations of English Opera’. 

It may have been this control of form, or—put another way—Lawes’s 
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ability to write lengthy vocal and choral movements that did not sag, 
which caused him to be preferred above his brother in this field; his 
declamation certainly lacks his brother’s subtlety and expressiveness. 
Incidentally, it is not certain that Henry Lawes set Carew’s ‘Coelum 
Britannicum’. The title-page is ambiguous in that it does not specify if 
the songs that were “‘set in Musick by Mr. HENRY LAWEs Gent.” are those in 
the poems or the masque. Dr. Percy Young’s caution in this matter 
is salutary, and he favours William Lawes as the composer, though on no 
firmer grounds than that he was the principal masque composer of his 


age. 
Trinity College of Music, Tan SPINK. 
London, W.1. 
18 February 1960. 


GEMINIANI'S ORNAMENTS 
Sir, 
I should like to add a note by way of correction to my article on 
‘Geminiani’s Harpsichord Transcriptions’ in the October issue of Music &@ 
Letters. The ornaments marked with an asterisk in the music examples 
can hardly be appoggiaturas: they are much more likely to be mordents. 
In the original edition Geminiani marks these passages with the word 
‘beat’, and in “The Art of Playing on the Violin’, Op. g (London, 1751), 
p. 6 he explains ‘beat’ as the equivalent of the Italian mordente. It should be 
remembered, however, that ‘beat’ has more than one meaning. Dr. Erwin 
Jacobi of Ziirich has kindly drawn my attention to John Wall Callcott’s 
‘A Musical Grammar’ (London, 1806; 2nd ed., 1809; 3rd ed., 1817, etc.), 
an important work; which is unfortunately practically unknown on the 
Continent. On pp. 68 foll. Callcott describes the various possible inter- 
pretations of ‘beat’, and tells us that the form of the so-called ‘half beat’ 
(Zusammenschlag) is the same as the Italian appoggiatura. It is clear from 
these various interpretations of ‘beat’, which are also discussed in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary’ under the entry ‘Ornamentation and Ornaments’, that the 
signs for ornaments were used in a very individual way, so that it is not 
always easy for us today to be exactly certain of their interpretation. 
Tobelhofstra. 18, GIEGLING. 

Ziirich. 
22 March 1960. 


TOMKINS AND FARNABY 
Sir, 

Peter Le Huray’s survey of recorded early keyboard music in your 
last issue was marred by some highly irresponsible comment on Thomas 
Tomkins and Giles Farnaby. It is rather a shock to find Tomkins judged 
“a rather uncritical composer’. Quite the contrary is the case: he was 
overly self-critical and one of those perpetual revisers. This is easily 
established by recourse to Denis Stevens’s brief book on Tomkins and by 
the ‘Musica Britannica’ edition of the keyboard works. As to Farnaby, 
is it not high time that the inevitable cliché of ‘miniaturist’ were discarded ? 
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A look into the second volume of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book reveals 
Giles Farnaby as a most solid contributor, among whose many works are 
some 23 of three or more pages in length. Of course those delightful, if 
too often reprinted, “Toyes’ and ‘Dreames’ are there, but so are ten serious 
fantasias, some variation pieces which achieve from six to eight pages, 
and several extended pavans, one of them a masterly keyboard version of 
the ‘Lachrimae’ Pavan. Farnaby is no giant, but neither is he the cute 
mouse—an erroneous image which generations of anthologists from 
Fuller Maitland to Thurston Dart have helped to create and perpetuate. 
Columbia University, Jor, NEwMAN. 
New York. 


5 April 1960. 


HANDEL’S ‘WATER MUSIC’ 
Sir, 

Language difficulties can often be an obstacle to international under- 
standing, even, it seems, between an English writer and an American 
reader. In his letter (April 1960, p. 203) Mr. Martin Bernstein has taken 
my remark “there was surely no harpsichord on that historic barge” 
(October 1959, p. 355) as a “confident statement’’, reading it in the 
transatlantic sense to mean “definitely there was no harpsichord”, 
An English reader would appreciate that I was using ‘surely’ in the 
accepted English sense, which in the context might be translated into 
American as “most probably, as far as we can conjecture, there was ne 
harpsichord”’. 

But I do not write solely in the interests of Anglo-American under- 
standing. For although I agree with Mr. Bernstein that harpsichords were 
considered easily transportable in the eighteenth century, and that one 
(or two, with so large an orchestra) could have been used on this occasion, 
the weight of evidence seems to be against his view. The report sent to 
Berlin in July 1717 by Friedrich Bonet, the Prussian Resident in London 
(a translation is fully printed by O. E. Deutsch, in ‘Handel: a Documentary 
Biography’ [1955], p- 77), which is the only source of information regard- 
ing the instruments used on any royal water-party of this time in England, 
states that the fifty-odd musicians “played on all kinds of instruments, 
to wit trumpets, horns, hautboys, bassoons, German flutes, French flutes, 
violins and basses”. Possibly the harpsichord was taken for granted; 
but reporters emphasizing the lavish nature of such events do not generally 
leave much unsaid. In fact Bonet listed all the instruments in the score, 
except the violas, which he could be pardoned for failing to distinguish 
from violins (and in any case ‘violins’ could include tenor violins). 
Deutsch adds: “Squire [actually Michael, ‘Die Entstehung der Wasser- 
musik von Handel’, Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, iv (1921-2), p. 584] 
stresses the fact that there was, of course, no cembalo in that orchestra”. 

As Mr. Bernstein must be aware, pictorial evidence of eighteenth- 
century instruments has to be treated with circumspection; a roughly 
contemporary example from Germany and one sixty-odd years too late 
from England do not establish his case beyond doubt. Moreover, he is in 
error regarding the supposed Handelian connection with the latter 
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example, Zoffany’s “The Sharp Family’. This picture dates from A. 
(according to Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Wo 

‘John Zoffany, R.A.’ [1920], p. 70): Handel’s oculist Samuel Sharp had 
died on 24 March 1778 and it is the surgeon William Sharp (unrelated to 
Samuel) who is at the tiller. If we are to take so neatly arranged a family 
portrait as evidence of the use of instruments, it would be of interest to 
know what items from the repertory available in 1780 this diversely 
gifted family could be playing, to include (among more common instru- 
ments) a double flageolet, a serpent and a theorboe. 

1 Logan Road, STANLEY SADIE. 
Wembley, Middlesex. 
6 May 1960. 


BOYCE AND ARNE 
Sir, 

In his informed article ‘Boyce and Arne: the Generation of 1710’ in 
the April Music @ Letters Mr. Charles Cudworth mentioned that Boyce’s 
‘Twelve Sonatas’ still await a complete republication. A complete Urtext 
edition of these sonatas is in fact at present in hand: No. 2 was issued some 
years ago, edited by the late Herbert Murrill, and Nos. 8, 9 and i2 are 
currently in the press, edited by Stanley Sadie, who will in due course 
complete the whole series. 

I may add that of Arne’s trio sonatas, Nos. 2 and 3, in the edition by 
Herbert Murrill, were issued some years ago, and Nos. 4, 5 and 7 will 
appear at the end of this year, likewise edited by Herbert Murrill. The 
remainder will follow in 1961. 

10-12 Baches Street, Max HiInricHseEn. 

London, ‘N.1. 
6 May 1960. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Takt und Tempo. By Engelhard Barthe. pp. viii + 51. ‘Veréffentlichungen 
poy Hamburger Telemann-Gesellschaft’, II. (Sikorski, Hamburg, 
1960.) 

The Stories behind Music. By Robert Elkin. pp. 152. (Dobson, London, 
1960, 10s. 6d.) 

A reprint of the original edition published in 1949. 

Music Festivals with Yehudi Menuhin. By E. F. Jocelyn. (Paxton, London, 
1959; 158.) 

Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Vol. X11. pp. viii + 136. 
(Heffer, Cambridge, 1960, 20s.) 

Joseph Haydn, Werke. Kritische Berichte. Ser. XIV, Vol. 3: Barytontrios Nr. 
49-72. pp. 53. Ser. XXX: Mehrstimmige Gesiinge. p pp. 21. (Henle, 
Munich, 1958-9.) 

Hi-Fi and Stereophonic Sound. By Laurence Mallory. pp. 123. (Elliot, Kings- 
wood, Surrey, 1960, 7s. 6d.) 
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Die geistlichen Kantaten Johann Sebastian Bachs und der Horer von heute, Ul, 
By Paul Mies. pp. 65. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden, 1960, 15s.) 

Musikalische Zeitfragen. 1V: Der Deutsche Musikrat, 1953-1958. pp. 52. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel, 1959.) 

Acoustics for Music Students. By C. Subrahmanya Ayyar. pp. 71. (The 
Author, 46 Edward Elliots Road, Madras, 1959, Rs. 1.50.) 

What is Art? By Leo N. Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude. pp. xviii + 
213. (Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1960, $1.00.) 

Telemann in seiner Zeit. By Erich Valentin. pp. 51. “Veréffentlichungen der 
Hamburger Telemann-Gesellschaft’, I. (Sikorski, Hamburg, 1960.) 
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JOSEPH HAYDN 
facsimile edition 
Symphony in F sharp minor (Farewell) 


A facsimile edition of the original manuscript taken from the National- 
bibliothek Szechenyi (Budapest). With an introduction in English and 
German text. 
Format 10}" x 17", in half-leather binding. 

price £5 


Hadyn’s Work in the Nationalbibliothek Szechenyi (Budapest) 
The introduction to this book describes the history and contents of the 
Budapest collection, which is the largest and most important of all 
collections of Haydn: the second part contains numerous facsimile 
reproductions of manuscripts and contemporary copies, while the third 
part is a descriptive index of the Haydn works contained in this 
collection. 120 pp. 48 illustrations, 8” x 84” linen bound. Ger. Text. 

price 45/- 


UNIVERSAL EDITION 


(ALFRED A. KALMUS LTD.) 
2/3 Fareham Street (Dean Street) London W.1 


Please Remember 


usic’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the only 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


M USICIANS’ 
NEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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MODERN PIANO SONATAS 


ROY AGNEW ... .. Fantasie Sonata .. 
FELIX BOROWSKI _.. Grande Sonata Russe_.. 6s. 6d. 
FRANK BRIDGE .. Sonata .. 10s. Od. 
JOHN IRELAND .. Sonata in E minor > 8s. Od. 
SELIM PALMGREN _... Sonata in D minor ay 6s. Od. 
ALAN RICHARDSON .. Sonata,op:26 .. 0d. 


Catalogues of Classical and Modern Piano 
Music will be sent freely on request. 


Founded 1853 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


‘‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world”’ 
—PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
pages of The Musical Quarterly are filled with both timely and historical articles 
of thought-provoking interest to the serious musical public. Special attention 
is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
Paul Henry Lang, Editor of The Musical Quarterly since 1945, is internation- 
ally known as an outstanding educator, writer and musicologist. His vast 
knowledge and sharp musical perception add much to this publication. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES CARRIED IN EACH ISSUE: 


CURRENT CHRONICLE OF NEW MUSIC RECORD AND BOOK REVIEWS 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES AND HALFTONES 
and many informative articles to improve musical knowledge. 


36s. a year—four issues 
Sole Selling Agents: 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. I 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 
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a new series of 
television programmes 


Book One of the 48 Preludes and Fugues 
_< (Das wohltemperierte Klavier) by 


| JOHANN SEBASTIAN 


ll 


played by 
ti ROSALYN TURECK 


A programme series starting on Friday, 1 July at 
11.40 p.m. & continuing weekly at the same time 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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INTERNATIONAL INVENTORY @ 
OF MUSICAL SOURCES 


The modern attitude to early music demands a historically 
authentic and accurate text. For this purpose editors, scholars and 
performing musicians turn more and more to the original sources, 
whether autographs, contemporary manuscripts or early prints, 


In 1904 Robert Eitner completed in ten volumes his important 
“Quellenlexicon” of music in the Christian era up to the mid-19th 
century. Apart from the fact that the work is now unobtainable it is 
also half-a-century out-of-date. Musical research in modern times 
has uncovered a great deal of information and material unknown to 
Eitner. It is now proposed to publish the results of that research in a Bai 
new INTERNATIONAL INVENTORY OF MUSICAL 
SOURCES, to be issued in two sections, the first being arranged in bet 
chronological order and the second in alphabetical order of com- & 
posers. It is estimated that each section will comprise 15-20 volumes. 


Subscriptions 
Subscriptions may be placed for either or for both sections, the 
subscription prices being at least 10% below the published prices. 
The first volume of the chronological section has been published, 
and orders are invited. 


Chronological Catalogue: Part 1 


COLLECTED PRINTED WORKS OF THE 16th & 17th 
CENTURIES 


640 pages, cloth. Subscription price £6. Full aia £6 16s. 


-BARENREITER/HENLE EDITIONS 


Orders and further enquiries should be sent 
to the sole agents for the publishers. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LIMITED 


160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Published for Music & Lerrens Lrp., at 44 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Editorial Address: 33 Holywell, Oxfords 
Made and printed by Barnicorts Lp , at The Wessex Press, Taunton, Somerset. : 
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